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EDUCATIONAL ASPIRATIONS AND EXPECTATIONS OF STUDENTS 
IN RURAL WASHINGTON HIGH SCHOOLS 



WALTER L. SLOCUM 

INTRODUCTION 



This report presents information obtained from students 
who were enrolled in 1964-65 as sophomores, juniors and 
seniors in a random sample of 30 rural Washington high 
schools. The basic source of information was a questionnaire 
administered to more than 3,600 students. Supplementary 
information was obtained from nearly 1,000 students by 
means of personal interviews. In addition, some information 
about most of those who were interviewed was obtained from 
counselors and parents. 

The study was focused on faaors associated with the 
level of educational aspirations and expectations of farm 
boys and girls. 

Background 

It is well known that we live in a period of rapid chan^, 
but it is less well known that the labor requirements of 
American agriculture have been transformed over the past 
half century, especially since World War II. The number of 
farmers and farm laborers declined from a peak of 10.3 
million in 1910 to an estimated 4.9 million in 1963. The 
exodus from farms continues. Preliminary reports for 1966 
indicate a 20% decline since 1959 in the number of farms. 
It appears that further migration from farms is in prospect. 
Walter R. Butcher has said that elimination of underemploy- 
ment among farm workers and full adoption of presently 
available technology would reduce full-time farm employ- 
ment needs to about 1 million (6). 

Most of those who have left agricultural employment 
have sought to enter nonfarm occupatitxis. Many have 
moved to citi.^, while others have remained in rural 
areas. The farm-to-city migrants have tended to enter the 
urban labor force near the bottom of the occupational status 
ladder and to rise little, if at all. 

A major barrier to upward occupational mobility con- 
fronting many migrants from farms has been their lack of 
education; nearly all well-paid urban occupations now re- 
quire a high level of education both for entry and for pro- 
motion. 

The employment outlook in agricultural occupations is 
such that most farm boys and girls will have to migrate from 
their farm homes and communities when they reach maturity. 
It is clear that the chances of farm-to-city migrants for suc- 
cessful occupational careers would be enhanced by a high 
level of educational achievements. Even those who remain in 
farming will need a great deal of technical and business 
education if they are to succeed in the competitive com- 
mercial agriculture of tomorrow. 



The Problem 

It seems clear that a very substantial increase in the edu- 
cational accomplishments of farm-reared youths is urgently 
needed. However, evidence from many studies, some of which 
are cited below, indicates that the educational aspirations of 
farm boys and girls usually tend to be relatively lower than 
those of nonfarm boys and girls. 

To say that this phenomenon is explained by residence 
on farms is not very helpful to teachers, counselors or others 
who may be interested in attempting to raise the level of 
the educaticMial agitations of students who live on farms. 
Consequently, the research problem is to identify other 
explanatory factors related to the low educational aspirations 
of farm youths. Such information may provide a more useful 
basis for social action to raise levels of agitation and sub- 
sequent achievement. 

Theoretical Frame of Reference 

The approach to the problem was largely determined 
by the theoretical orientatitMi of the author. The frame of 
reference is sociological The student is viewed as a decision- 
maker who is a member of a number of social systems, some 
of which are so important that their values and norms influ- 
ence his preferences and behavior. These reference groups 
include his family, his friends, and his school. 

It is also postulated that the decisions of a student are 
influenced by acceptance of particular persons as role models, 
and that he is also influenced by overt recognition of his 
achievements and potential by parents, teachers and other 
persons who are significant to him. 

The decisions of a student are also conceptualized as 
potentially influenced by his self-concept. This, in turn, is a 
product of his experiences, including his evaluation of the 
esteem with which significant others regard him. 

Finally, educational and occupational decisions are con- 
sidered to be influenced by perceptions of external circum- 
stances. Examples are the occupational opportunity structure 
and the availability of financial support for education. 

Review of Related Research 

Educational aspirations 

The factors associated with educational aspirations have 
been studied often since 1950. A 1965 bibliography pub- 
lished in November, 1965, lists 124 titles of journal articles, 
books and other relevant publications (13). Much of this 
literature has been reviewed elsewhere by the author (20). 
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It is clear from these studies that the level of the educational 
aspirations of high school students is rising. 

Rising aspiration levels are, of course, related to the 
record of outstanding educational progress in the United 
Sates, especially that which has accompanied the spc-cacular 
industrial developments and urban growth of the past 25 
years. Scientific and technological developments require new 
and more sophisticated occupational skills. These are more 
easily learned by well educated workers. Consequently, edu- 
cational requirements for entry into many occupations are 
rising sharply. Furthermore, better-educated workers tend to 
be preferred for promotion. 

The relationship of educational achievements to chances 
for occupational success has been communicated to the Ameri- 
can people in many ways. There is convincing evidence that 
the message has been widely heard and understood. In faa, 
daa from a nationwide survey show that many parents regard 
a college education as "the birthright of every American 
boy and girl” (7). 

College and university enrollments are increasing very 
rapidly. In 1967 more than 6,500,000 smdents were enrolled 
in college. This can be contrasted to 3,610,000 in I960 and 
2,659,000 in 1950. Much of the current trend is due to 
rising ejq)ectations rather than to population increase alone, 
although college enrollments are greatly affected by the faa 
that the products of the post World War II "baby boom” are 
now readiing college age. 

There are indications that this trend will continue, en- 
compassing an even larger proportion of the population of 
college age. In a 1954-55 smdy of Washington high school 
seniors, 38% of the boys and 35% of the girls intended to 
enroll at a college or university the next fall (21). In I960, a 
nationwide smdy of nearly a half million high school smdents 
{Project Talent) was niade. In this sample, 53% of the 
senior boys and 46% of the senior girls planned to enter 
college immediately after graduarion. However, 73% and 
58%, respectively, plaimed to attend college eventually. How- 
ever, only 53% of the boys and 33% of the girls expeaed to 
graduate from college (9)- 

These figures refer to high school smdents as a whole. 
How do rural and urban youth compare? 

Since a college education is becoming a prerequisite for 
more and more occup-iriwial careers, desire to attend such 
an instimdon seems the best criterion for measuring high 
educational aspirations. There are other educational possi- 
bilities beyond high school, of course. But most of the 
smdies examined compared only the college-bound with those 
who intended to enter the labor marka, marry, or join the 
armed forces immediately. 

In the 1954-55 Washington smdy already dted, more 
senior farm than nonfarm smdents planned post high school 
enrollment in schools other than a college, more farm 
smdents planned to work and more were uncertain about 
fumre plans (21). Dcxiald J. Bogue ranked median years of 
education of major occupational categories for the U.S. in 
1950 and found that farm mana^rs, owners and laborers 
were very dose to the bottom with an average of less than 
9 years (3). Lower educational aspirations appeal- to be re- 
fleaed in the high dropout rates among youths with fathers 
in these occupations. Between January and Oaober of 1961, 



350,000 young people over age 16 left elementary or high 
school before graduation. A larger proportion were from 
mral than from urban areas. 

In the 1954-55 Washington smdy, 29% of the farm 
boys planned to enroll in college immediately, while 40% 
of their nonfarm classmates had similar plans. For girls, the 
difference was less, 35% for farm girls and 36% for non- 
farm girls (21). 

A special nationwide sample survey made by the USDA 
and the Census Bureau reported "About half of all nonfarm 
high school seniors, but only one-third of farm seniors in 
Oaober, 1959, reported definite plans to attend college in 
1960” (8). 

A smdy in 1962 among juniors and seniors in 24 mral 
Illinois hi^ schools disdosed differences between farm and 
nonfarm smdents in mral communities (15). Lindstrom 
found that 42.6% of farm boys but 48.2% of the nonfarm 
boys planned to go to college. Of the girls, 30.6% farm and | 
34.9% nonfarm were college-bound. 

Several others (4,12,17) reported lower educational as- 
pirations among farm boys than among urban boys. The 
relationship between educational plans and actual college 
enrollment displays even sharper rural-urban differences. 

A nationwide smdy found that roughiy twice as many 
I960 high school graduates from families headed by white- 
collar workers (63%) as from families headed by farmers 
or farm laborers (28%) were enrolled in college in I960 
( 8 ). 

A review of a number of smdies led A. O. Haller to ; 
comment on the influence of plans to farm: 

Once formed, the plan regarding farming appears to have 
important consequences for the rest of the boy’s 
career. Plans to farm greatly influence the process of 
seeking information abwt nonfarm occupations, levels 
of nonfarm occupational aspirations, and post high school 
educational plans. . . . Evidence for this is quite con- 
clusive. In all smdies in which the hypothesis has been 
tested, boys who plan to farm had much lower levels of 
educational aspirations than farm-reared boys who planned 
nonfarm careers (11). 

Occupational aspirations and expectations 

Most high school smdents have relatively high occupa- ; 
donal aspirations. Expeaations tend to be somewhat lower 1 
and accomplishments lower sdU. For instance, of all high 
school seniors participadng in a nadonwide survey made in 
I960 {Project Talent) 62% of the boys and 52% of the 
girls hoped to enter a professional or technical occupadon 
(9). However, Census data show that only about 15% of 
employed males and 15% of employed females between the 
a^ of 25 and 29 are in professional and technical occupa- 
tions. Thus, if hopes are not to be dashed for many young 
people, the number of jobs in professional or techniod oc- 
cupations will have to increase tremendously. 

In Project Talent, the most popular field among boys 
was engineering; 18% wanted to enter this occupation. 
Among seniors headed for college this rose to 23%, with 
business and commerce following at 14%. 

Asked to name both their expected field of work and 
their preferred field, about the same percenrage of senior 
boys in Project Talent reported engineering for both. About ; 
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7% expected to be skilled workers and about 6% preferred 
such an occupation. Another 6% expected to be school 
teachers but only 5% preferred it. Approximately 4% 
expected to be officers in the military service; 5% preferred 
this career. Not quite 4% wanted to farm; slightly over 
4% expected to do so. 

Careers appealing to the most girls in Project Talent 
included secretary, office clerk or typist, which together 
were chosen by 23% of the female respondents. Teaching 
ranked second (14.6%) and nursing third (11.2%) with 
homemaking fourth (9.6%). 

In naming their expectations, secretary, office clerk or 
typist were occupations which 30.3% of the girls actually 
expected to attain. Nearly 17% expected to teach in either 
elementary or secondary schools, while nursing lost a few 
with only 10.1% expecting to enter this profession. Expec- 
tations were also greater than aspirations for homemaking 
(10.4% compared to 9-6%). Among senior girls planning 
to attend college, education was the most frequently named 
field of study (20%). Business and commerce came second 
(16.9%) and health professions third (16.1%). 

The 1954-55 Washington study of high school seniors 
previously cited reported that 36% of all students in the 
sample wished to enter a professional occupation. Another 
14.4 desired managerial jobs and 19.5% hoped to have 
clerical work (21). Thus, close to three-fourths wanted 
occupations classified in the upper half of the occupational 
status hierarchy. Only 5.8% aspired to a career in agricul- 
ture and 7.6% wished to become skilled craftsmen or fore- 
men. 

About 37% of the 1954-55 Washington respondents ex- 
peaed to enter an occupation other than the one they pre- 
ferred. Seniors planning to attend schools below the college 
level were most likely to feel sure of achieving their occu- 
pational aspirations. The college-bound ranked second in 
degree of certainty. 

The greatest gap between occupational aspirations and 
expeaations occurred among those who were uncertain about 
their plans and those who planned immediate marriage. The 
expected careers of the latter categories ranked slightly lower 
in the prestige scale, but approximately two-thirds of both 
sexes expected to pursue relatively high status occupations 
(21). The choices of the girls were mostly the middle 
status occupations. Boys checked careers that extend over 
the entire range of occupational prestige. Very few girls 
aspired to professional occupations other than teaching. 

But what about farm youth? Do their occupational aspira- 
tions and expectations differ from this pronounced trend 
toward professionalism? There appear to be two main lines 
of thought about this. After a review of the literature, Haller 
reported that occupational aspirations, expectations and at- 
tainments are all lower for rural-farm than for urban youth 
( 12 ; p. 4 ) . Kuvlesky takes issue with this viewpoint and argues 
that farm youths do not have lower occuparional aspirations 
if farming is classified as a high status occupation, which he 
feels is defensible in view of the relative difficulty of get- 
ting established in farming (14). 

Several studies have shown that people reared on farms 
are much less likely to succeed in urban occupations than are 



those reared in cities (1,2,5,10,16). One of these studies, re- 
ported in 1956, showed that the farm-reared workers in urban 
areas were more highly concentrated in the manual labor jobs 
and much less so in professional and technical occupations 
than were the urban-reared people (10). It is my belief that 
most farm-reared men who have moved up the occupational 
status ladder in the past 25 years have obtained college degrees. 

Conclusions from the research reviewed 

With the exception of Kuvlesky, investigators apparently 
agree that relatively low educational aspirations and expec- 
tations are characteristic of rural students, particularly those 
who live on farms and especially farm boys who plan to 
farm. Furthermore, low occupational achievements evidently 
have been characteristic of most farm boys who have entered 
the urban labor force. 

Objectives 

The principal objective was to ascertain the nature and 
extent of influence of school factors on educational aspira- 
tions and expectations of farm boys and girls. The study 
focused on factors over which the school has some control. 
However, it was recognized at the outset that it would be 
essential to appraise the extent to which friendships and se- 
lected aspeas of the family life of farm youths tend to rein- 
force or negate school influences. The research was designed 
to permit farm vs. rural nonfarm comparisons with respect 
to the influences of the foregoing factors. 

Occupational choice and educational aspirations and expec- 
tations are closely related. Therefore, a supplementary objective 
was to learn if farm and nonfarm youths differ in selected 
aspects of occupational planning. If so, these planning dif- 
ferences might help explain farm vs. rural nonfarm differences 
in educational aspirations and expectations. 

Hypotheses 

The hypotheses that guided the formulation of specific 
questions were drawn from the theoretical frame of reference 
specified above and from the findings of previous research 
at Washington State University and elsewhere. Some of the 
following hypotheses were included in the project proposal. 
Others were developed during the first year of the study. 

Educational aspirations and expectations 

Hypotheses relating to the influence on educational aspira- 
tions and expectations of reference group norms, interpersonal 
relationships, and self-concept follow; 

Family Circumstances and Norms 

1. The educational aspirations and expectations of stu- 
dents tend to be positively related to the economic 
and social status of their parents, &.g., those from 
wealthy families will tend to have higher aspirations 
and expectations than those from poor families. 

2. Students from farm families tend to place less im- 
portance than nonfarm stftdents on the academic 
aspects of /education and more importance on the 
vocational aspects. 
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3. The educational aspirations and expectations of farm 
students tend to be inversely related to degree of 
dependence of the parental family on agriculture, e.g., 
those from full-time farms will tend to have lower 
aspirations thatt those from part-time farms. 

4. Students from families with an "intellectual tradi- 
tiori' tend to have higher educational aspirations and 
expectations than other students. 

PMr Group Culturo 

5. Students who belong to and identify themselves with 
specific peer groups will tend to have similar edu- 
cational aspirations and expectations, e.g., farm stu- 
dents who associate chiefly with other farm students 
in school-related groups and activities tettd to have 
lower educational aspirations and expectations than 
other farm students. 

School ExporioncM and Contacta 

6. Students who have discussed educational or occupa- 
tional plans with teachers and/or counselors tend to 
have higher educational aspirations and expectations 
than other students. 

1. Students who have received special recognition and/ or 
encouragement from at least one teacher tend to 
have higher educational aspirations and expectations 
than other students. 

8. Students who acknowledge that a school counselor has 
influenced their plans tend to have higher educa- 
tional aspirations and expectations than other students. 

9. The pattern of school subjects chosen by a student 
affects his educational expectations, e.g., students 
who have taken many college preparatory courses will 
be more likely than others to have college expecta- 
tions. 

10. Participation in vocational agriculture courses in 
high school tertds to be associated with low educa- 
tional aspirations and expectations on the part of boys. 

11. The limited educatiortal resources of the small rural 
high school tend to be associated with low educational' 
aspirations and expectations of students attending 
those high schools. 

Personal Factors 

12. Students with Ugh school grades will have higher edu- 
cationd aspirations and expectations than students with 
lower school grades. 



13. Among students with Ugh school grades, those from 
farms will tend to have lower educational aspirations 
and expectations than others. 

14. Students with a high self-evaluation of academic 
ability will tend to have higher educational aspirations 
and expectations than other students. 

Occupational choice 

Hypotheiies relating to occupational choice follow: 

Carasr Commitments of Farm Boys to Farming 

15. Parm boys who are planning to farm tend to have 
lower educational aspirations and expectations than 
other farm youths. 

16. Parm hoys who plan to farm place less impo'rtance on 
the academic aspects of education than farm boys who 
do not plan to farm. 

17. Parm boys who do not plan to farm about equal non- 
farm boys in importance placed on academic and 
vocatiofkd subjects. 

Work Plans of Farm Girls 

18. Parm girls who plan to work in addition to or instead 
of homemaking place as much importance on academic 
and vocational subjects as do nonfarm girls who plan 
to work. 

Farm Residence and Occupationai Choice 

19. Compared to their rural nonfarm peers, farm students 
tend to be retarded in stage of occupational choice 
attained, e.g., relatively fewer farm students will have 
definitely chosen an occupation. 

20. Parm students are less likely than rural nonfarm stu- 
dents to have appraised the chance of attaining de- 
clared occupationd objectives realistically; e.g., those 
who prefer a high status occupation tend to be less 
aware than rural nonfarm students of the require- 
ments for entry, such as education. 

Parentai vs. Schooi Assistance in Occupationai Pianning 

21. Both farm and nonfarm students who receive little 
help from their parents in occupational planning will 
turn to school sources for assistance. 

22. Parm students tend to use vocational guidance and 
counseling less than rttral nonfoi'm students. 



METHODS 



The basic data for the study were obtained by question- 
naires filled out in their classrooms by students in 30 random- 
ly selected rural high schools in Washington state in 
1964-65. About 3,260 provided data on educational aspira- 
tions. This information was supplemented by personal inter- 
views with a sample of 992 students, 34% of whom lived 
on farms. Counselors, administrators and teachers rated about 
400 of the students in the interview sample with respect to 
scholastic ability and type of work best suited for. In addi- 



tion, parents of the majority of students in the interview 
sample provided information, in response to a mail question- 
naire, concerning their 1964 family incomes, their educational 
values and their aspiratiems for their children’s education. 

Names and addresses of students and other respondents 
were obtained. Special precautions were taken to keep 
names and other personal information confidential. These 
procedures were explained in advance to school authorities, 
student respondents and others. No unfavorable reactions to 
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the study by students, parents or others were reported to the 
author. 

The data in this report were obtained from and about 
respondents who answered questions concerning the control 
variables of sex and residence as well as the specific ques- 
tions under discussion. Nonresponse ranged from nearly zero 
to as much as 44% for some questions near the end of the 
questionnaire. 

The interview sample includes roughly proportional num- 
bers of farm and nonfarm smdents. The two residential seg- 



ments of this sample are statistically matched with respect to 
sex, grade in school, and scholastic performance as reflected 
by school grades. 

Coopeiating schools were sent a mimeographed narrative 
report on approximately a fourth of the questions in the 
classroom questionnaires (22). This was accompanied by a 
computer print-out of comparable data so school officials 
could compare the distribution of responses made by their 
students with those made by the combined total in the 30 
participating schools. 



RESULTS 



In this part of the report we will first present descriptive 
data to give the reader an overview of farm vs. nonfarm dif- 
ferences in respect to the major factors examined in testing 
the hypotheses. After this we will review the results of tests 
of hypotheses concerning the association of social, economic, 
and cultural factors with levels of educational aspirations and 
expectations. The final section presents results of the tests of 
hypotheses concerning occupational choice. 

Farm vs. Nonfarm Comparisons 

Control variables 

Residence. About a third of the respondents lived on 
farms; 215 or 6.1% did not provide information about resi- 
dence. Residence is, of course, of central importance in this 
analysis and this variable was controlled in most of the 
detailed analyses. 

Sex. Slightly more than half (51.6%) of the respondents 
were boys. Among students who reported that they lived 
on farms, 52% were boys. 

Previous studies by the author and others have revealed 
that the educational and occupational aspirations of boys and 
girls often differ substantially. Consequently, data for each 
sex will be analyzed separately. 

Educational aspirations and expectations 

As noted earlier, many previous studies, including studies 
in Washington, have found that significantly lower propor- 
tions of farm than nonfarm high school students aspire or 
expect to attend college. The difference in educational aspira- 
tion levels has been somewhat smaller in Washington than in 
some other areas (11 percentage points for boys planning 
to go to college in 1955-56 compared to 17 percentage points 
in a I960 nationwide study). 

We were very surprised to find that the present study did 
not confirm previous findings. Significantly more farm boys 
(80.2%) than nonfarm boys (72.3%) aspired to attend col- 
lege. The proportions of farm and nonfarm girls with college 
aspirations were roughly equal (67.2% and 66.7% respec- 
tively). A summary of educational aspirations is in table 1. 

The proportions of farm boys with college expectations 
also tended to be higher than those of nonfarm students: 
75.3% of the farm boys compared to 69.0% of the nonfarm 
boys expected to attend college. The comparable percentages 
for girls were 62.8 for those from farms and 58.1 for others. 
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Educational expectations are summarized in table 2. 

The possible reasons for these unexpected results and 
their implications will be discussed later. However, in the 
opinion of the author, the apparent reversal of the direction 
of residential influences on educational aspirations and expec- 
tations does not require any ma*^erial alteration in the analyti- 
cal design. As I said earlier, residence is not a very useful 



Table 1. Educational aspirations of rural high school students 


by sex and residence 














Boys 






Girls 




Educational 






Non- 






Non- 


Aspirations 


Total 


Farm 


farm 


Total 


Farm 


faiin 


Graduate Work 


28.9 


27.7 


29.5 


19.2 


20.3 


18.7 


Bachelor’s Degree 


26.2 


29.5 


24.5 


24.2 


26.4 


23.1 


Some College 


19.9 


23.1 


18.4 


23.5 


20.5 


24.9 


High School Only 


25.0 


19.8 


27.7 


33.1 


32.7 


33.2 


Total Per Cent« 


100.0 


100.1 


100.1 


100.0 


99.9 


99.9 


Number 


1640 


550 


1090 


1605 


507 


1098 


Statistical test of farm vs. nonfarm differences 










Boys 


Girls 


Chi-square 








24.0 


9.2 




d. f. 








0 


9 




P 








<.01 


>.30 


« Because of rounding, some columns do not total exactly 100%. 


Table 2. Educational expectations of 


rural high school stu- 


dents by sex and residence 












Boys 






Girls 




Educational 






Non- 






Non- 


Expectation 


Total 


Farm 


farm 


Total 


Farm 


farm 


Graduate Work 


17.7 


15.7 


18.6 


9.1 


8.1 


9.5 


Bachelor’s Degree 


25.8 


29.9 


23.7 


20.4 


24.0 


18.8 


Some College 


27.6 


29.7 


26.7 


30.1 


30.7 


29.9 


High School Only 


28.8 


24.7 


31.0 


40.4 


37.2 


41.9 


Total Per cent 


99.9 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.1 


Number 


1573 


528 


1045 


1556 


495 


1061 



Statistical test of farm vs. nonfarm differences 





Boys 


Girls 


Chi-square 


18.6 


13.7 


d. f. 


9 


9 


P 


>.05 


>.20 
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explanatory variable in developing social action. The basic 
design of the analysis provided for controlling residence 
while testing the influence of other variables suggested by 
sociological theory and research. This design will be main- 
tained in the analysis to follow. 

Occupational preferences and expectations 

In an attempt to ascertain career preferences, students were 
asked "What occupation do you think you would like best 
when you are 30 years old?” 

In their responses, 59.6% of the boys and 45.4% of the 
girls who provided this information named a professional or 
technical occupation.^ (See table 3.) Farm and nonfarm girls 
had a similar pattern of preferences but fewer farm than 
nonfarm boys named a professional occupation, probably be- 
cause more farm boys (19%) named farming. 

Among the boys, the most popular professional occupa- 
tion was engineering (12.7%) followed by teaching (9.1%) 
and forestry and conservation work (7.3%). Among the 
girls, teaching (15.5%) was in first place followed by 
nursing (93%) and social work (2.3%). 

The expectations of many students were different from 
their preferences. However, almost half of the respondents 
(46.3% of the boys and 47.0% of the girls) thought they 
would "probably” or "certainly” be in the occupation listed 
when they are 30. Residential differences in certainty of 
occupational expectations were slight. 

Many youths enter the world of work as full-time work- 
ers in occupations that are different from those they would 
prefer as their first choice. To find out what entry occupa- 
tions were anticipated, we asked the students "What is the 
job that you think you will actually have when you start to 
work full-time?” Tlie responses indicate that many fewer 
students expect to start out as professional or technical work- 
ers. A rather large proportion (44.1% of the boys and 32.7% 
of the girls) failed to name a specific entry occupation. 
(See table 4.) 

Among those who named an entry occupation, 46.7% 
of the boys and 40.7% of the girls named a professional or 
technical occupation. Residential differences in the propor- 
tions choosing a professional or technical occupation were 
not statistically significant for girls and the differences for 
the boys were chiefly due to the relatively high proportion 
(22.9% ) of the farm boys who expected to farm. 

Socio-economic status of family 

Previously, sociologists have found socio-economic status 
to be associated with aspirations. To provide a basis for 
evaluating this factor, students were asked for their per- 
ceptions of family income or wealth and parents of students 
in the interview sample were asked to report the level of 
their 1964 incomes. Table 5 shows the distribution of the 
responses. 

Differences between farm and nonfarm students were 
negligible. It is interesting to note, however, that a somewhat 
higher proportion of the boys than of the girls considered 

*Refleaing the tentativeness of occupational decision-making by 
adolescents, 26% of the boys and 14% of the girls did not name 
a career choice. 



their family’s economic status to be above the community 
average. 

A rough comparison of the distribution of students’ per- 
ceptions with the distribution of parents’ reports of 1964 
income shows no major discrepancies. However, the ques- 
tions differed so materially that detailed comparisons are not 
feasible (table 6). 

The median incomes of families of boys who were inter- 
viewed were $6,600 compared to $6,150 for families of 
girls. Median incomes of families of farm boys were the 
same as those of families of all boys. The median incomes 
of farm girls were higher (but the difference was not 
statistically significant) than family incomes of all girls. 

Table 3. Occupations preferred by rural high school students 
when they reach age 30, by sex and residence 

Boys Girls 

Non- Non- 





Total 


Farm 


farm 


Total 


Farm 


farm 


Occupation 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Professional or 


Technical 


59.1 


52.5 


63A 


45.8 


46.1 


46.0 


Pilot 


1.7 


1.9 


1.7 


a 


a 


a 


Architect 


1.6 


■W 


2.3 


.1 


a 


.2 


Artist 


1.1 


.6 


1.5 


1.5 


.9 


1.9 


College Professor 


.3 


.2 


.2 


.5 


.2 


.6 


Engineer 


12.7 


11.6 


13.6 


.4 


1.1 


.1 


Forester 


7.3 


7.0 


7.3 


.1 


a 


.1 


Lawyer 


2.9 


2.3 


3.5 


.5 


.2 


.4 


Musician 


.6 


.2 


.8 


1.4 


1.9 


1.1 


Natural Scientist 


2.2 


1.9 


2.0 


.8 


.7 


.9 


Nurse 


.1 


a 


.1 


9.3 


9.8 


9.1 


Physician or 


Surgeon 


2.3 


1.5 


2.7 


1.0 


.9 


1.0 


Social Worker 


.4 


.4 


.5 


2.3 


2.9 


1.9 


Social Scientist 


.5 


.6 


.5 


.5 


.7 


.5 


Teacher 


9.1 


8.7 


9.3 


15.5 


15.5 


15.6 


Veterinarian 


1.6 


3.2 


.9 


.8 


.7 


.8 


Other 


14.7 


11.8 


16.5 


11.1 


10.6 


11.8 


Farmer or Farm 


Manager 


8.7 


19.0 


3.3 


.3 


.4 


.3 


Manager, Official, 


or Proprietor 


4.8 


4.7 


4.6 


1.8 


1.6 


1.9 


Clerical 


1.6 


1.5 


1.8 


18.8 


17.5 


19.0 


Sales Worker 


.8 


.2 


1.0 


.6 


.4 


.6 


Craftsman or 


Foreman 


16.9 


15.0 


17.9 


.8 


A 


1.0 


Factory Machine 


Tender or Operative 


2.4 


1.7 


2.7 


.2 


.4 


.1 


Housewife 


b 


b 


b 


20.6 


23.1 


19A 


Service Worker 


3.1 


3.1 


2.9 


10.7 


9.5 


11.4 


Laborer — Farm 


.2 


.6 


a 


.1 


a 


.1 


Laborer — Nonfarm 


2.2 


1.5 


2.4 


.1 


.7 


... * 


Total Respondents 


Per Centc 


99.8 


99.8 


100.0 


99.8 


100.1 


99.8 


Number 


1459 


473 


883 


1493 


451 


982 


Per Cent Not 


Responding 


21.6 


18.6 


22.5 


14.2 


14.1 


13.8 



^Less than .1% 

^ Not applicable. 

c Because of rounding, some column^’ do not total exactly 100%. 
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Intellectual orientation of family 

A number of indices of the intellectual orientation of 
students’ families were examined. These included reported 
education of father and mother, a scale of family educational 
values and some information about education of brothers and 
sisters. 

The educational attainments of fathers were quite high. 
However, Table 7 shows that fathers of farm boys and girls 
tended to be somewhat better educated than parents of non- 
farm boys and girls (P<.001). In fact, 60.9% of the fathers 
of the farm girls and 54.5% of the fathers of the nonfarm 
girls had at least a high school education. The comparable 
percentages for fathers of farm boys and nonfarm boys were 
63 and 58.2 respectively. 

Table 4. Expected entry occupations of rural high school 
students by sex and residence 

Boys Girls 

Non- Non- 



1 . \ M ) 


Total 


Farm 


farm 


Total 


Farm 


farm 


Occupation 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Prcfessional or 


Technical 


46.9 


41.2 


50.5 


41.0 


41.6 


40.0 


Pilot 


1.3 


.9 


1.6 


a 


a 


a 


Architect 


1.3 


.3 


1.9 


.1 


a 


.1 


Artist 


.9 


.6 


1.1 


.9 


.5 


1.1 


College Professor .4 


.3 


.2 


.4 


.3 


.5 


Engineer 


9.3 


7.6 


10.6 


.2 


.5 


a 


Forester 


5.5 


5.6 


5.3 


a 


a 


a 


Lawyer 


2.4 


2.5 


2.6 


.3 


a 


.1 


Musician 


.5 


.3 


.6 


.6 


.5 


.5 


Natural Scientist 


1.3 


1.4 


1.1 


.1 


a 


.1 


Nurse 


a 


a 


a 


10.4 


11.4 


9.6 


Physician or 


Surgeon 


1.5 


1.1 


1.8 


.8 


.3 


1.1 


Social Worker 


.3 


a 


.3 


1.3 


1.9 


.9 


Social Scientist 


.4 


.3 


.5 


.3 


a 


.4 


Teacher 


10.6 


10.7 


11.0 


17.6 


18.3 


17.3 


Veterinarian 


1.3 


2.3 


.6 


.6 


.3 


.8 


Other 


9.9 


7.3 


11.3 


7.4 


7.6 


7.5 


Farmer or Farm 


Manager 


10.1 


21.7 


3.2 


.1 


.3 


a 


Manager, Official 


or Proprietor 


3.5 


2.5 


4.0 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


Clerical 


2.0 


1.1 


2.4 


29.5 


27.3 


30.7 


Sales Worker 


1.1 


.3 


1.6 


2.1 


1.6 


2.4 


Craftsman or 


Foreman 


19.3 


18.9 


19.6 


.9 


.8 


.9 


Factory Machine 


Tender or Operative 4.5 


2.8 


5.3 


.2 


.3 


.1 


Housewife 


b 


b 


. b 


8.8 


11.4 


7.5 


Service Worker 


2.4 


2.8 


2.3 


16.2 


15.0 


17.0 


Laborer — Farm 


.9 


1.7 


.3 


a 


a 


a 


Laborer — Nonfarm 9.4 


7.0 


10.8 


.3 


.5 


.1 


Total Respondents 


Per Cent<^ 


100.1 


100.0 


100.0 


100.2 


99.9 


99.8 


Number 


1038 


355 


618 


1169 


367 


757 


Per Cent Not 


Responding 


44.2 


38.9 


45.9 


32.8 


30.1 


33.5 



a Less than .1% 

>>Not applicable. 

c Because of rounding, some columns do not total exactly 100%. 



Table 5. Perceived level 


of family income by 


sex and resi- 


dence 




Boys 






Girls 




Perceived Level 






Non- 






Non- 


of Income 


Total 


Farm 


farm 


Total 


Farm 


farm 


Above Average 


31.9 


32.5 


31.5 


25.8 


27.2 


25.2 


Average 


59.6 


58.3 


60.3 


65.1 


66.0 


64.7 


Below Average 


8.5 


9.2 


8.1 


9.1 


6.8 


10.1 


Total Per Cent 


100.0 


100.0 


99.9 100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Number 


1640 


544 


1096 


1622 


515 


1107 


Statistical test of 


farm vs. 


nonfarm 


differences 










Boys 




Girls 




Chi-square 






3.31 




5.09 




d. f. 






4 




4 




P 






>.50 




>.20 





Table 6. Family incomes in 1964 reported by parents of inter- 
viewees by sex and residence of students 

Boys Girls 


Incomes 


Total 


1 Farm 


Total Farm 


Under $4,000 


11.3 


15.2 


11.5 


11.7 


$4,000-4,999 


6.6 


9.8 


11.5 


8.7 


$5,000-5,999 


11.3 


6.5 


14.7 


12.6 


$6,000-7,499 


23.7 


20.7 


19.9 


22.3 


$7,500-9,999 


24.5 


25.0 


20.3 


21.4 


$10,000 or over 


22.6 


22.8 


22.0 


23.3 


Total Per Cent 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Total n 


274 


92 


286 


103 


Median 


$6,600 


$6,600 


$6,150 


$6,450 



Table 7. Father’s 


education by sex and 


residence of 


student 


No. Years of 
School Completed 




Boys 


Non- 




Girls 


Non- 


by Father 


Total 


Farm 


farm 


Total 


Farm 


farm 


College — 

5 or more yrs. 


5.5 


2.7 


6.9 


4.1 


1.8 


5.2 


College— 4 yrs. 


5.1 


5.1 


5.0 


4.3 


5.0 


4.0 


College — 1 to 3 yrs. 11.8 


15.6 


9.9 


11.2 


13.1 


10.3 


High School 
Graduate 


37.5 


39.6 


36.4 


37.0 


41.0 


35.0 


High School — 
1 to 3 yrs. 


14.2 


11.6 


15.5 


17.4 


11.9 


20.0 


Grade School 
Graduate 
Grade School — 


20.0 


20.6 


19.8 


20.3 


23.0 


19.1 


1 to 7 yrs. 


5.9 


4.8 


6.4 


5.7 


4.4 


6.4 


Total Per Cent 


100.0 


100.0 


99.9 


100.0 


100.2 


1t'0.0 


Number 


1582 


525 


1057 


1548 


505 


1043 


Statistical 


test of farm vs. 


. nonfarm differences 










Boys 


Girls 


Chi-square 






27.5 


34.1 


d. f. 






6 




6 




P 






<.001 


<.001 
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Modiers tended to have more educadon than fathers, 
a finding consistent with census data. As in the case of 
education of fathers, most of the mothers of farm boys and 
girls were quite well educated and like their husbands, diey 
tended to have more educadon than the mothers of nonfarm 
b(^s and girls (table 8). 

The percenta^ of mothers with at least a high school 
educadon were 73.7 for farm boys, 71.3 for farm girls, 70.1 
for nonfarm Ix^s, and 64.6 for nonfarm girls. These differ- 
ences were not sadsdcally significant. (The .05 level is 
used in diis study as the cutting point for satistical signifi- 
cance.) 

A Guttman-type scale was developed to reflea the stu- 
dent’s perceptions of die educadonal values o( his family. 
Sli^dy hitler propordons of farm U^s than of nonfarm 
boys and of farm gjrls than of nonfarm girls were classified 
as having high olucadonal values (table 9), but die dif- 
ferences were not stadsdcally significanL 

Almost 15% oi the boys and 18.3% of the girls reported 
that one or more of their brothers or sisters had dropped 
out of school before graduating from hi^ school (see 
table 10). Nonfarm boys and girls were somewhat more 
likel; dian farm boys and girls to report that one or mote 
dblings had dripped out of sdiotd. (These differences were 
not statistically significant for eidier sex.) 

About a third of the students reported that one or more 
of their dder brothers or sisters had attended college (taUe 
11). Sli^dy hitler proportions of farm boys than of non- 
farm boys made this report. Nonfarm girls were a little 
more likely dian farm girls to have collegiate siblings. (Farm 
vs. nonfarm differences were not statistically significant for 
either boys or girls.) 

Tabte t. MoHMr’s aduc n Uon by an and laaidanca of aludant 



No. Yaara of School 


Boys 






GMa 




MnMi aa 

Df ■KIIMr 


Total 


Farm 


Non* 

farm 


Total 


Farm 


Non- 

farm 


5 or morayis. 


3.7 


3.6 


3.7 


24 


24 


24 


Coiaga < yia. 


S.3 


84 


54 


44 


54 


44 


1 to 3 yis. 


12J 


13.7 


124 


124 


14.7 


124 


High School 


Graduate 


4S.5 


404 


404 


464 


404 


454 


1 to 3 yiB. 


15J 


154 


164 


104 


174 


20.7 


Grade School 


Graduate 


104 


104 


104 


114 


10.1 


114 


Grade School — 
1 to 7 yiB. 


2JS 


14 


34 


24 


14 


24 


Total Per Cent 


1004 


1004 


1004 


1004 


100.1 


1004 


Number 


1504 


525 


1050 


1572 


504 


loss 



StatMIcal 


test of farm vs. nonfarm differences 




Boys 


GMa 


Chi equare 


1245 


043 


d. f. 


6 


6 


P 


>45 


>.10 



Discussion of pians with teachers and counseiors 

Slighdy less than half of die students said they had dis- 
cussed their educational and occupational plans with one or 
more teachers (table 12). Residential differences between 
girls were negligible. However, a somewhat hi^er propor- 
tion of farm girls than of farm boys reported that diey had 



Tabla 9. Famly educational orientafion by sn and resMonce 






Boys 






Girls 




Educational 






Non- 






Non- 


OrlMIMIOn 


Total 


Farm 


farm 


Total 


Farm 


farm 


Low 


104 


174 


104 


174 


164 


104 


Medium 


444 


434 


44.7 


404 


304 


414 


High 


374 


304 


304 


424 


454 


404 


Total Per Cent 


1004 


004 


004 1004 


1004 


100.1 


Number 


1373 


402 


Oil 1373 


450 


023 


StoHsdcsl teet of 


farm vs. nonfarm differences 










Boys 


GMa 




Chi equare 






548 




042 




d. f. 






0 




0 




P 






>40 




>40 




Table 10. Numbei 


r of brolhora ond oMmx 


who droppod out of 


•chool bir MV mH mmI 














Boys 


Non- 




GMa 


Non- 


Number 


Total 


Farm 


farm 


Total 


Farm 


farm 


None 


054 


05.7 


044 


81.7 


80.7 


704 


1 


84 


04 


04 


114 


04 


12.1 


2 or more 


04 


54 


74 


64 


44 


84 


Total Per Cent 


100.1 


100.1 


100.1 


004 


1004 


1004 


Number 


1'“3 


502 1021 1520 


402 1047 


StatMical test of farm vs. nonfarm differences 










Boys 




GMa 




Chi square 






114 




12.1 




d. f. 






0 




0 




P 






>40 


>40 


Table 11. Numbm 


* of brofhon ond sMora 


I who 


nno flQMQOO 


oolSQ^ by MX Md imMmm 












Boys 


Non- 




GMa 


Non- 


MkManleAm 

IMUnWT 


Total 


Farm 


farm 


Total 


Farm 


farm 


niNM 


664 


044 


604 


60.1 


034 


704 


1 


224 


224 


214 


224 


254 


21.1 


2 or more 


11.1 


134 


104 


0.7 


114 


84 


Total Per Cent 


1004 


1004 


1004 1004 


1004 


1004 


IWnKMr 


1534 


500 1026 1531 


484 1047 


Statistical test of farm vs. nonfarm differences 










Boys 




GMa 




Chi square 






040 




12.14 




d. f. 






0 




0 




P 






>40 




>46 
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discussed their plans with teachers. The difference, although 
snudl, was statistically significant. 

A substantial number of students (17.7% of the total) 
were in schools that did not have a counselor. Slightly less 
than half (48.5%) of the boys and four out of ten (41.5%) 
of the girls who had access to a counselor had discussed their 
plans with a counselor (table 13). Slightly fewer farm boys 
but slightly more farm girls than their nonfarm counter- 
parts lud discussed dicir plans with a counselor. However, 
die differences were not statistically significant. 

Reported influence of teachers and counselors 

Well over half die smdencs said that teachers had not 
influenced dieir educational or occupational plans. 

Farm students of both sexes were somewhat more likely 
than dieii nonfarm counterparts to repon that teachers had 
influenced heir educadonal or occupational plans (able 14). 
However, the residential differences were not satisdcally 
significant. 

In response to a quesdon, a little over a diird indicated 
that one or more teachers had encouraged them to go to 
ccdl^; more farm students than nonfarm students reported 
that teachers had encouraged them to gp to college. These 
residential differences were stadsdcally significant for boys 
bit not for girls (table 15). 



Tabte 12. Sludei' a* rapoil* of diacuMion of oducaflonal and 
tMT tn ff ition^l ptans wHh tMchwi hf mk Md iwi- 
donco 



Extent of 
Dtecusaion 


Total 


Boys 

Fam 


Non* 

fam 


Total 


GMa 

Fam 


Non- 

fam 


Nona 


51J 


46.3 


S3.5 


51.3 


5141 


514 


Soma 


44.5 


4741 


43.2 


4541 


44.6 


454 


Vary Much 


3.7 


4.7 


3.3 


3.7 


4.5 


34 


Total Par Cant 


10041 


10041 


10041 


10041 


100.1 


1004 


Number 


1661 


555 


1106 


1625 


516 


1100 


Statistical test of 


fofin VO. noiilonii difSoi 


’snees 





In schools diat provided counseling services, nearly 6 out 
of 10 students denied that counselors had influenced dieir 
educational or occupational planning (able 16). Residential 
differences were not definitive. A sli^dy higher propordon 
of farm than of nonfarm girls and a slighdy higher propor- 
tion of nonfarm than <^f farm boys reported that their 
educadonal or occupaticual plans h?d been influenced by a 
school counselor. These residential differences are satisdcally 
significant for boys but not for girls. 

Tabte 14. Studante* raporto of toachara’ tafteanca by aax and 
r aaidanca 

Boya GMa 



Inlluanca 


Total 


Fam 


Non- 

fam 


Total 


Fam 


Non- 

fam 


Nona 


57.1 


54.1 


564 


59.7 


564 


604 


Soma 


354 


364 


334 


324 


334 


31.7 


Vary Much 


74 


74 


74 


6.1 


64 


74 


Total Par Cant 


064 


1004 


1004 


1004 


1004 


1004 


Numbar 


1621 


543 


1076 


1569 


511 


1078 



Statiatical test of fam vs. nonfarm diftetanc a a 

Boys GMa 

Chi aquara 3.6 .626 

d. f. 2 2 

P >.20 >.70 



TaMr 15. Staidanis* raports of teachaia* onoouragamont to go 
to ooMaga by aax and laaidanoa 



Taachar 




Boys 






GMa 




Encouragamant 






Non- 






Non- 


Bearding CoOoga 


Total 


Fam 


fam 


Total 


Fam 


fam 


Enoouragad 


344 


37.7 


324 


354 


374 


34.1 


Dteoouragad 


14 


14 


24 


14 


14 


14 


Had no affect 


64.1 


614 


654 


63.7 


614 


644 


Total Par Cant 


1004 


1004 


094 


994 


1004 


994 


Number 


1556 


525 


1033 


1542 


467 


1055 



Statistical teat of fam vs. non fa m dVfarancaa 

Boys GMa 





Boys 


GMa 


Chl-aquata 


5.19 


145 


d. f. 


2 


2 


P 


>45 


>40 



Chi aquara 6.15 1.10 

d. f. 2 2 

P <412 >.50 



Tahte 13. Students’ raports of discusaion of plana with a school 
c o uns e lor 1^ aax and 



Tsbte 16. ShidMiM” of caounolor tafluonco bv on oBirf 



Extant of 
Dtecusaion 


Total 


Boys 

Fam 


Non- 

farm 


Total 


GMa 

Fam 


Non- 

fam 


M 

ivon8 


514 


544 


494 


594 


574 


604 


Soma 


44.6 


414 


464 


344 


344 


334 


Vary Much 


34 


34 


34 


64 


74 


54 


Total Par Cent 


994 


1004 


100.0 


100.1 


1004 


1004 




1364 


452 


912 


1221 


365 


656 



Statistical test of fam w. nonfam dWarancaa 





Boys 


GMa 


Chi-squara 


6.74 


47 


d. f. 


2 


2 


P 


<45 


>.70 







Boys 


Non- 




GMa 


Non- 


Inlluanca 


Total 


Fam 


fam 


Total 


Fam 


fam 




594 


624 


564 


504 


574 


604 


Soaia 


334 


314 


34.7 


344 


344 


334 


Vary Much 


6.7 


6.7 


6.7 


64 


74 


64 


Total Par Cant 


1004 


1fte4 


100.0 


100.1 


1004 


100.1 


Number 


1271 


416 


655 


1221 


365 


656 



m m. . m JTag , - - ■ ■ ■ i 

snododcm 1801 Of lonn vo. nomonn oomioiicoo 





Boys 


GMa 


Chi aquara 


1.79 


1.13 


d. f. 


2 


2 


P 


>40 


>40 
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Peer group culture 

The indicator of peer group culture was a Guttnun- 
type scale of perceptions of respondents concerning agree- 
ment of friends with specific statements about education. 
The scale will be referred to in this report as the peer 
group educational orientation scale. Residential differences 
were not the same for boys and girls and the differences 
that were found were not statistically significant (table 17). 

Scholastic performance 

The scholastic achievements of a student reflect intelli- 
gence, interest, effort and social skill of the student. Grades 
represent a form of recognidon of merit and probably serve 
an important motivating function. In this study, we asked 
each student to indicate the level of grades received on his 
or her last report card (table 18).* 



Table 17. Perception of peer group educational orientation by 
eex and reeidenee 







Boys 






Girls 




Value Peers Pul 






Non- 






Non- 


on Education 


Total 


Farm 


farm 


Total 


Farm 


farm 


Low 


30.5 


29.3 


31J 


16.9 


14.9 


17.8 


Medium 


27J 


27.3 


2941 


23.2 


25.7 


224) 


High 


3041 


3341 


20.6 


37.5 


3541 


36.6 


Very High 


11.6 


11.5 


11.7 


22JS 


24.5 


21.6 


Total Per Cent 


90.9 


100.1 


100.1 


100.1 


100.1 


10041 


Number 


1309 


471 


910 


1415 


461 


954 



StatMical test of farm vs. nonfarm differences 

Boys GMb 

Chi-square 4.90 7.26 

d. f. 5 5 

P >.30 >,10 



Tabie It. Reported g rad es by sex and residence 







Boys 


Non- 




Girls 


Non- 


Grades 


Total 


Farm 


farm 


Total 


Farm 


farm 


As 


4.2 


3.1 


4J 


•4 


104 


0.0 


As and Bs 


134) 


15.7 


114 


224 


234 


214 


Bs 


13.1 


13.7 


124 


174 


194 


164 


Bs and Cs 


29.5 


29.5 


294 


26.0 


244 


264 


Cs 


20.3 


19.3 


204 


154 


134 


164 


Cs and Ds 


15A 


14J 


164 


74 


7.6 


74 


Ds 


3.3 


2.5 


3.7 


14 


14 


14 


Ds and f9 


1J 


14 


2.0 


.7 


4 


1.0 


Total Per Cent 


100.0 


1004) 


100.1 


100.0 


100.1 


1004 


llUillUgl 


1660 


555 1105 


1621 


515 


1106 



Statistical test of farm vs. nonfarm differences 





Boys 


Girls 


Chi square 


1149 


1045 


d. f. 


7 


7 


P 


>.10 


>.10 



*In a few schools, we obtained information from school records 
concerning grades of students in the interview sample. This infor- 
mation hu not yet been analyzed fully, but there appears to be a 
fairly hi^ degree of consistency between recorded and reported 
grades. In a Uter study, we found a correUtion of r = .83. 



On the basis of reported grades, the great bulk of the 
students appear to be reasonably successful. Only IU.3% 
of the girls and 20.9% of the l»ys reported grades below 
C. The sexes differed similarly in high grades. Among the 
girls 30.8% repmted that the grades on their last report 
card were mostly As or As and Bs compared to 17.2% 
of the boys. The girls* tendency to have higher grades than 
boys is consistent with the results of earlier studies by the 
author. Farm vs. nonfarm differences in the distribution of 
grades were not statistically significant. 

SeH-appraisal of academic ability 

A Guttman-type scale was constructed on the basis of 
self-appraisal of academic ability (question 84 of die class- 
room questionnaire) using the semantic differential tech- 
nique.^ The resulting scale will be called the academic self- 
concept scale. 

Farm boys and girls were more likely than nonfarm 
boys and girls to appraise their academic abilities favorably 
(table 19). *rhe differences were not statistically signifi- 
cant. 

Social and Cultural Factors in 
Educational Aspirations and Expectations 

As noted in the literature review, paramount among 
the many social and cultural factors that influence the level 
of educaticMial aspirations of high school students are family 
circumstances and norms, peer group culture, various school 
experiences and personal faaors, especially riie student’s self- 
concept. Most studies that have investigated the subject 
have found that living on a farm tends to depress the level 
of educational aspiratims. As we have already seen, this is 
not the case with the students in the current sample. 

Because the weight of previous evidence emphasized the 
differential and depressing consequences of farm residence, 
our research design was set up so as to control for farm 
vs. nonfarm residence. Thus, we had an opportunity to 
investigate the differential effect of selected social and cul- 
tural factors on farm vs. nonfarm high school students. Be- 
cause our sample overmmed the traditional expectation that 

Table 19. Self-appraisal of academic abWty by aer siid restdence 

Boys Girls 

Non- Non- 

Total Farm farm Total Fmrm farm 

29.7 32.4 27.1 37.7 40.6 36.2 

14.4 12.4 15.3 16.1 12.3 19.1 

56.9 55.2 57.6 46.2 47.1 45J 

100.0 10041 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.1 

334 105 229 409 65 124 

» 

Statistical test of farm vs. nonfarm differences 





Boys 


GMs 


Chi-square 


3241 


2141 


d. f. 


24 


10 


P 


>.10 


>.70 



SeH-Appraisal 

High 

Medium 

Low 

Total Per Cent 
Number 
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*Unfo^nattly, the semantic differential was near the end of the 
questionnaire and information was obtained from a reUtively small 
proportion of the students. 



farm residence depresses the level of educational aspirations 
and expectations, major attention in die analysis of the 
influence social and cultural factors was direaed to the 
reladonship between diese factors and the dependent variables 
of educational aspirations and expectations. 

The evidence relevant to the hypotheses concerning so- 
^ and culrural faaors is presented below under the head- 
ings: family circumstances and norms, peer group culture, 
school experiences and contacts, and personal factors. 

Family drcumtlancet and norms 

Hypothesis 1 : 

The edstcational aspirations and expectations of stsidents 
ufill tend to be positively related to the economic and 
social status of their parents, e.g., those from wealthy 
fanulies will tend to have higher aspirations that those 
from poor families. 

Relevant informadon was obtained from all smdents and 
from most parents of students in the interview sample. 

The level of educadonal aspiradon was quite high for 
all categories of perceived family income. The smdents who 
wished to go to college ranged from 70.8% of those from 
h<^ with below average incomes to 83.4% from homes 
with above avera^ info m^s 

Smdents who reported that they thought that the income 
or wealth of their family was above the community average 
tended to have higher ^ucadonal aspiradons than 
who thought tieir family incomes were average or below, 
inie Iwel of assodadon was not hi^ but it was statisdcally 
significant for die total of all respondents, for both 
and for farm smdents (table 20). Substantially the lame 
pattern of reladonships was found for educadonal expecta- 
dons. 

Parents of smoents in die interview sample were asked 
the level of their 1964 family income. The reladonship 
between the ^ucadonal aspirations and expecadons of sm- 
dents and family income as retorted by parents was 
A stadmcally significant pcsidve reladonship between the 
economic status of the family and the level of aspirations 
was found. This assodadon was stronger than that observed 
between ^drats’ percepdons of family income and educa- 
donal aspiradons. This interesting finding suggests that sm- 



TaMe 20. Aaaociation between educational aopbations and ex- 
pectallone and eludents’ perceptione off level off 
tamlly income 



Sex and Recidence di.<« 

Aspbalione off: 

All Students 6 

Boys 6 

GMs 6 

Fami Residenis 6 

Expectation s off: 

An Students 6 

Boys 6 

GMs 6 

Farni Residents 6 



•Degrees of ffreedom 
<> Direction was determined by 



Direction 



X2 


P 


C 


OfCb 


46.5 


.001 


.125 


+ 


23.4 


.001 


.134 


+ 


21J 


M2 


.120 


+ 


13.2 


.050 


.113 


+ 


63.2 


.001 


.146 


+ 


21.7 


.002 


.121 


-1- 


46.3 


.001 


.177 


-1- 


19.5 


.01 


.141 


+ 



inspecting subetantive data. 



dents’ percepdons may not be very accurate (table 21). The 
reladonship was least pronounced for the level of educa- 
tional expecudons of farm smdents. 

Among smdents whose parents reported that their 1964 
family income was $10,000 or more, only 1U% indicated 
that they would be content to end their formal ^pradon 
without going to college. This may be contrasted with 50% 
of those whose parents reported incomes of less than $4,000. 
Among the smdents from families with 1964 incoma of 
$10,000 or over, 68% aspired to a bachelor’s degree or more 
and 54.3% expe^ed to attain their goal In contrast, among 
thoK from families with incomes of less than $4,000, 344% 
aspired to one or more college degrees and 20.7% npected 
ro receive at least a bachelor’s degree. Among farm smdents 
from families that reported 1964 incomes of less than $4,- 
000, the level of educadonal expectadons was higher than 
for the total of all smdents; 29.1% of the farm smdents 
from these homes expected to obtain at least a bachelor’s 
degree, compared to 20.7% of all smdents from families 
reporting less than $4,000 of 1964 income. 

It is concluded that the data examined above support 
the hy^hesis that smdents from wealthy families tend to 
have higher educational aspiradons than those from poor 
families. The data indicate that the relationship exists for 
both boys and girls, although it is less pronounced f»>r girls 
than for Ix^s. 'The reladonship also exists for both farm 
and nonfarm residents, althou^ weaker for farm than for 
no^^ residents. The data sug^st dut some smdents 
residing on farms have unrealisdcally high educadonal expec- 
tadons. 



Hypothesis 2: 

Students from farm families tend to place less importance 
than nonfarm stSidents on the academic aspects of educor 
tion and more importance on the vocational aspects. 

This hypothesis was tested by an analysis of the associa- 
don of the panern of hi^ school courses planned by die 
student and aspiradon levels. Informadon on courses was ob- 
t^ed in response to the quesdon "Since completing the 
eighth grade, how many semesters will you have smdied 
each of the following subjects by the end of high schoQL>” 
^e subjects listed were agriculture, algebra, art and music, 
biology, business, chemistry, foglish, foreign language, geom- 
etry, history, home economics, physical educadon, jdiysics, 
shop, social smdies and trigmometry. 



Table 21. Aaaociation between educational aspirations and 
«*P«ctatlons and parents’ reports off 19M family 
income 



Sex end Residence 


d.ff. 


Aspirations off: 


All Students 


15 


Boys 


15 


GMs 


15 


Farm Residents 


15 


Expectations off: 


An Studonts 


6 


Boys 


6 


GMs 


6 


Farm Residenis 


6 



Direction 

X2 p c ofC 



55.7 .001 .301 + 

40.7 .001 .360 + 

36.6 .004 .337 + 

33^ .002 .361 + 

39.7 .001 .264 + 

37.4 .001 .353 + 

15.2 .02 .231 + 

6-6 M .226 + 
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The data in table 22 show only slight differences between 
farm and nonfarm residents with respect to the average 
number of elective academic courses planned. The averages 
of farm and nonfarm girls were identical, while nonfarm 
boys had sli^tly hi^er avera^ than farm boys. 

The vocational course situation was somewhat different. 
Farm boys planned to take significantly more vocational 
courses. Prol»bly the main reason was that many farm boys, 
but few nonfarm boys, elected to take vocational agriculture, 
which was available in about half of the 30 schools. Farm 
girls planned to take slightly more vocational courses than 
nonfarm girls, but the differences were not statistically sig- 
nificant. 

On the basis of this evidence, it appears that the hypothesis 
is only panially supported and requires restatement to remove 
the indication of a nonacademic orientation on the part of 
Washington farm smdents. 

Hypothesis 3: 

The educational aspirations and expectations of farm stu- 
dents tend to be inversely related to dependence of the 
parental family on agriculture, e.g., those from full-time 
farms will tend to have lower aspirations than those from 
part-time farms. 

Parents of smdents from farms in the interview sample 
were asked to indicate whether they were full-time or part- 
time farmers. If they were part-time farmers they were also 
asked to indicate whether most of their income was from 
farm or nonfarm sources. 

Smdents from farm families whose income was reported 
by parents to be mostly from farm sources had higher educa- 
tional aspirations than those from farm families whose 
incomes came mostly from nonfarm sources. Differences were 
especially marked with respect to educational expectations; 
86.9% of the farm smdents from full-time farms aspired to 
go to college, compared to 81.5% of those from families 
whose incomes were mostly from nonfarm sources. Colley 
expectations were expressed by 90% of the smdents from 
full-time farms and by only 66.3% of those whose families’ 
incomes v/ere mostly from nonfarm sources. These data sug- 
gest that some parents who are full-time farmers are per- 
ceived by their adolescent children as forcing them to go 
to college when many would prefer not to. 

Thus, the results do not support the hypothesis. The 
level of association shown in table 23 is not high but it is 
statistically significant 

Table 22. Average number of vocational and elective academic 
courses planned by sex and residence 



Vocational Courses Academic Courses 



Sex and Residence 


Average 


a 


Average 


a 


All Students 


4.9 


2.6 


4.2 


2.8 


Boys 


5.5 


2.8 


4A 


3.1 


Girls 


4.3 


2J2 


4.0 


2.5 


All Farm 


SA 


2.7 


4.1 


2.7 


Boys 


6.3 


2.9 


4.2 


3.0 


Girls 


4A 


2.2 


4.0 


2.5 


All Nonfarm 


4.7 


2.5 


4.2 


2.8 


Boys 


5.1 


2.7 


4.5 


3.1 


Girls 


4.2 


2.2 


4.0 


2.5 



Hypothesis 4: 

Students from families with an 'intellectual tradition’ 
tend to have higher educational aspirations and expecta- 
tions than other students. 

One indicator of the intellecmal tradition or orientation 
of the family is the education of the father. The associa- 
tions between educational aspirations, expectations, and edu- 
cation of the smdent’s father were positive and stronger for 
expectations than for aspirations. For both, the relationship 
was significant at the .001 level (table 24). 

The differences in aspiration levels between smdents with 
highly educated fathers (4 or more years of college) and 
those with fathers having only an elementary education 
were quite dramatic. Of the former, 94% aspir.d to go to 
college compared with 64.5% of the latter. The difference 
was even more pronounced for expectations; 92.9% of 
smdents with higher educated fathers expected to go to 
college compared to only 55.3% of those whose fathers 
had only an elementary education. The level of mothers 
education was also positively associated with aspirations 
and expectations (table 25). 

Another indicator of family intellecmal traditions is 
whether older brothers and sisters have attended college. 
It is evident from table 26 that there is a small positive 
statistically significant association between both educational 
aspirations and educational expectations and whether one or 
more siblings have attended colleges.^ 



Table 23. Association between educational aapirationa and ex- 
pectatkNia and student reports of degree of depen- 
dence on farming 



Sex and Residence 


d.f. 


X2 


P 


C 


Direction 

ofC 


AspiratkMW of: 


Aii Farm Students 


3 


13A 


.01 


.115 


-1- 


Farm Boys 


3 


12.7 


.01 


.153 


-1- 


Farm Girls 


3 


5.7 


.02 


.109 


-1- 


Expectations of: 


All Farm Students 


3 


30.7 


.001 


.177 


-1- 


Farm Boys 


3 


19.9 


.001 


.196 


-1- 


Farm Girls 


3 


12.1 


.01 


.162 


-1- 



Table 24. Association between educational aspirations and ex- 
pectations and education of father 



Sex and Residence 


d.f. 


X2 


P 


c 


Direction 

OfC 


Aspirations of: 


All Students 


12 


225.6 


.001 


.267 


-1- 


Boys 


12 


136.1 


.001 


.288 


-1- 


Girls 


12 


103.7 


.001 


.260 


-1- 


Farm Residents 


18 


78.6 


.001 


.272 


-1- 


Expectations of: 


Ail Students 


12 


295.8 


.001 


.309 


+ 


Boys 


12 


154 


.001 


.312 


+ 


Girls 


12 


144.9 


.001 


.309 


+ 


Farm Residents 


18 


87.8 


.001 


.293 


+ 



'This analysi' was restriaed to students who had older brothers or 
sisters. 
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A negative indicator of the intellectual tradition of the 
family is the nuhibef of children who have dropped out of 
school before completing high school As expected, there 
was a negative association between siblings who dropped 
out of school and educational aspirations and expeoadons 
(table 27) « 

There was an especially pronounced effea on the level 



Tabla 25. Aaao cia Mon batwam aducatkMial aapirationa and ax- 
pactatlona and aducation of mothar 



Sax and RaaManca 


d.f. 


X2 


P 


c 


Dbaction 

ofC 


Aapirationa of: 


AH Students 


12 


2214 


.001 


484 


+ 


Soya 


12 


1884 


.001 


457 


+ 


GMa 


12 


1224 


.001 


478 


+ 


Farm Raaidanta 


18 


754 


.001 


468 


+ 


Expactationa of: 


All Studanta 


12 


2234 


.001 


472 


+ 


Soya 


12 


•24 


.001 


447 


+ 


GMa 


12 


1344 


.001 


407 


+ 


Farm Raaidanta 


18 


834 


.001 


487 


+ 



TaMa 26. Aaaodation bat w aan aducational aspirations and ax- 
paclationa and numbar of brothara and aMara who 
atlandad coifaga* 













DbacUon 


Sax and RaaManca 


da. 


X2 


P 


c 


OfC ' 


AapbaMona of: 












AH Studanta 


24 


1724 


.001 


488 


+ 


Soya 


24 


88.6 


401 


405 


+ 


GMa 


24 


974 


.001 


400 


+ 


Farm Raaidanta 


24 


704 


.001 


414 


+ 


Expactationa of: 












AH Studanta 


24 


1924 


.001 


409 


+ 


Soya 


24 


1014 


.001 


418 


+ 


GMa 


24 


1284 


.001 


447 


+ 


Farm Raaidanta 


24 


804 


.001 


440 


+ 



* This analysis was rastrictad to students who had okfar broth- 
ara and sMars. 



Tabia 27. Association batwaan aducational aspirations and ax> 
pactaUons and number of brothers and sisters who 
srara dropouts* 



Direction 



Sax and RaaManca 


di. 


X2 


P 


c 


OfC 


Aapirationa of: 
All Students 


24 


141.6 


.001 


461 




Soya 


24 


794 


.001 


476 




GMa 


24 


784 


.001 


470 


- 


Farm Raaidanta 


24 


644 


.001 


.301 





of educadonal expecadons of girls. Only 32% of the girls 
who reported that one or more brothers or sisters had dropped 
out of school aspired to cdlege, compared to 60% of girls 
with no brothers or sisters who had dropped out of school 
As noted earlier, a Guttman-type scale of perceived fami- 
ly atdtudes toward educadon was construaed as a measure 
of family intellectual orientadon. As in the <ase of other 
indicators of family intellectual tradidons, the analysis revealed 
posidve and statistically significant reladonships between 
scores on the scale and levels of educadonal aspiradons and 
expeoadons (table 28). 

Considering the data provided by the several indicators 
presented above, it is concluded that substantial support exists 
for the hypothesis. It appears that the intellectual tradition 
of a family does have a substantial influence on the level of 
educadonal aspiradons and expeoadons. 

Peer group culture 

Hypothesis 5: 

Students who belong to and identify themselves with 
specific peer groups will tend to have similar educational 
aspirations and expectations, e.g., farm students who 
associate chiefly with other farm students in school 
related groups and actwities will tend to have lower 
educational aspirations and expectations than other farm 
students. 

As a means of testing the second part of this hypothesis, 
students were asked to indicate what propordon of their 
friends woe from farms. Table 29 shows a .small but stadsd- 
cally significant posidve reladonship between die level of 
educadonal aspiradons and educadonal expeoadons and the 
propordon of friends who are from farms. It appears that 
students who report that many of their friends are from 
farms (even though they themselves are not from farms) 
tend to have higher aspiradons and expectadons. 

Another test of peer group influence was obtained by 
ooss-tabuladng educadonal aspiradons and expectadons by 
responses to a quesdcxi asking what propordon of the friends 
of the students were leaders in school acdvides. The pro- 
pordon of friends who were leaders and the level of educa- 
donal aspiradons and expectadons were posidvely associated 
(table 30). 

A diird test of peer group influence was obtained by 
analyzing the reladonship between the levels of educadonal 

TnbI# 28. AMociation botwean adiicatlonal MphwUona and ax- 
paclationa and acora on acala of family orientation 
toward aducation 



Sax and RaaManca 


d.f. 


X2 


P 


c 


Direction 

OfC 


Aapirationa of: 


All Studanta 


18 


149.0 


.001 


427 


+ 


Soya 


18 


101.1 


.001 


462 


+ 


Girla 


18 


884 


.001 


418 


+ 


Farm Raaidanta 


18 


71.4 


.001 


489 


+ 


Expactationa of: 


All Studanta 


18 


114.4 


.001 


405 


+ 


Boys 


18 


854 


.001 


418 


+ 


GMa 


18 


70.0 


.001 


425 


+ 


Farm RaaManta 


18 


28.7 


.05 


.179 


+ 



Expactathma of: 



Ail Studanta 


24 


1804 


.001 


483 


Boya 


24 


71.3 


.001 


471 


GMa 


24 


924 


.001 


499 


Farm Raaidanta 


24 


71.7 


.001 


423 



• Thia analyaia waa raatrictad to atudanta who had oMar broth- 
aia or aMara. 

•Ibid. 
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aspirations and expectations and scores on the Guttman-type 
scale of perceived educational values of friends. There was 
a positive and statistically significant relationship (table 31)- 
The data above support the first part of the hypothesis 
but make it necessary to reject the second part. The actual 
relationship is the reverse of what had been hypotiiesized. 

School experiences and contacts 

In a country as devoted to education as the United States, 
it is reasonable* to believe that educational aspirations of 
teenagers are greatly influenced by their school experiences 
and contacts. It is, of course, necessary to acknowledge that 
by the time a boy or girl reaches high school he or she has 
already participated in the school system for at least 8 years 

Table 29. Aasociation between educational aapirationa and ex- 
pectationc and proportion of frienda from farma 



Direction 



Sex and Residence 


d.f. 


X2 


P 


c 


Of C 


Aspirations of: 


All Students 


6 


48.5 


.001 


.127 


+ 


Boys 


6 


30.5 


.001 


.142 


+ 


Girls 


6 


28.7 


.001 


.139 


+ 


Farm Residents 


6 


22.2 


.001 


.149 


+ 


Expectations of: 


All Students 


6 


37.1 


.001 


.114 


+ 


Boys 


6 


20.2 


.001 


.119 


+ 


Girls 


6 


20.2 


.001 


.120 


+ 


Farm Residents 


6 


25.5 


.001 


.163 


+ 


Table 30. Association between educational aspirations and ex- 


pectations and proportion of friends who are leaders 


in school 


Sex and Residence 


d.f. 


X2 


p 


C 


Direction 
of C 


Aspirations of: 


All Students 


6 


154.0 


.001 


.223 


+ 


Boys 


6 


94.4 


.001 


.245 


+ 


Girls 


6 


91.6 


.001 


.243 


+ 


Farm Residents 


6 


52.0 


.001 


.226 


+ 


Expectations of: 


All Students 


6 


155.2 


.001 


.230 


+ 


Boys 


6 


99.9 


.001 


.258 


+ 


Girls 


6 


89.0 


.001 


.245 


+ 


Farm Residents 


6 


44.7 


.001 


.215 


+ 



Table 31. Aasociation between educational aspirations and ex- 
pectations and score on scale of peer group orien- 
tation toward education 



Direction 



Sex and Residence 


d.f. 


X2 


P 


c 


Of C 


Aspirations of: 


All Students 


15 


144.3 


.001 


.221 


+ 


Boys 


15 


103.0 


.001 


.263 


+ 


Girls 


15 


88.7 


.001 


.243 


+ 


Farm Residents 


15 


51.2 


.001 


.228 


+ 


Expectations of: 


All Students 


15 


137.1 


.001 


.221 


+ 


Boys 


15 


103.7 


.001 


.270 


+ 


Girls 


15 


93.6 


.001 


.255 


+ 


Farm Residents 


15 


42.2 


.001 


.212 


+ 



O 




and has been molded by countless experiences, many of which 
have been so incorporated into the self-concept that their 
sources are no longer identifiable. In this inquiry we have 
attempted to investigate the strength of some high school 
influences. 

Hypothesis 6: 

Students who have discussed educational or occupational 
plans with teachers and! or counselors tend to have 
higher educational aspirations and expectations than other 
students. 

The analysis revealed small but statistically significant 
positive associations between the level of discussion and the 
levels of educational aspirations and of educational expecta- 
tions (table 32). Students who reported that they had dis- 
cussed their educational or occupational plans with one or 
more teachers were more likely to aspire to and to expect i 
to go to college. This was especially true for those who 
reported having discussed their plans "very much” with 
teachers. In fact, 87.3% of those reporting "very much” dis- 
cussion with teachers aspired to go to college compared 
to 80.9% for those reporting "some” discussion and 69.6% 
of those reporting no discussion. Expectations to go to college 
were similar but somewhat lower. 

The associations between aspirations and expectations 
of smdents and their reports of discussion of plans with a 
school counselor were also positive, but weaker than those 
with teachers (table 33). 

These data support the hypothesis stated above. 

Table 32. Association between educational aapirationa and ex- 
pectations and students’ reports of discussion of 
pians with teachers 



Direction 



Sex and Residence 


d.f. 


X2 


P 


C 


ofC 


Aspirations of: 


All Students 


3 


82.0 


.001 


.161 


+ 


Boys 


3 


42.0 


.001 


.161 


+ 


Girls 


3 


42.1 


.001 


.165 


+ 


Farm Residents 


6 


17.6 


.01 


.130 


+ 


Expectations of: 


A!! Students 


3 


89.9 


.001 


.173 


+ 


Boys 


3 


54.2 


.001 


.187 


+ 


Girls 


3 


37.7 


.001 


.160 


+ 


Farm Residents 


6 


48.3 


.001 


.217 


+ 


Table 33. Association between educational aspirations and ex- 


pectations and students’ reports 
plans with school counselors 


Of discussion of 
Direction 


Sex and Residence 


d.f. 


X2 


p 


C 


OfC 


Aspirations of: 


All Students 


6 


27.2 


.01 


.103 


+ 


Boys 


6 


19.6 


.02 


.122 


+ 


Girls 


18 


25.4 


.10 


.160 


+ 


Farm Residents 


6 


4.8 


.40 


.076 


0 


Expectations of: 


All Students 


3 


23.0 


.001 


.098 


+ 


Boys 


3 


12.9 


.01 


.102 


+ 


Girls 


3 


16.0 


.001 


.116 


+ 


Farm Residents 


6 


2.8 


.90 


.061 


0 
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Hypothesis 7: 

Students who have received special recognition and/or 
encouragement from at least one teacher tend to have 
higher educational aspirations and expectations than other 
students. 

Students were asked if they had been influenced by 
discussion of their educational or occupational plans with 
one or more teachers. If we can assume that smdents were 
more likely to report favorable than unfavorable influence, the 
results can be interpreted as supporting the hypothesis. Tliere 
was a statistically significant positive association between 
smdents’ reports of teacher influence and levels of educa- 
tional aspirations and expectations (table 34). 

As another means of testing this hypothesis, me class- 
room questionnaire asked: "My teachers in high school have: 
(a) encoura^ me to ^ to college (b) discouraged me 
from going to college (c) had no effect on my decision.” 
Smdents who reported having been encouraged by one 
or more teachers to go to college were somewhat more likely 
than smdents who did not report such encouragement to 
aspire to and expect to go to college. Table 35 shows a 
small but statistically significant association for both aspira- 
tions and expectations. The substantive data show that 89% 
of those who had been encouraged to go to college compared 
to 59.1% of others aspired to go to college. Further, 86.1% 
of those encouraged and 62.8% of the others expected to 
gp to coUe^. 

We may cmiclude that the data support the hypothesis. 

TabI* 34. Atsociation between educationel aspirationt and ex- 
pectations and students’ reports of teacher influence 
on educational or occupational planning 

Direction 



Sex and Residence 


d.f. 


X2 


P 


c 


ofC 


Aspirations of: 


All Students 


6 


96.02 


.001 


.176 


+ 


Boys 


6 


S-\M 


.001 


.180 


+ 


Girls 


6 


54.57 


.001 


.189 


+ 


Farm Residents 


6 


25.08 


.001 


.156 


+ 


Expectations of: 


All Students 


6 


94.93 


.001 


.179 


+ 


Boys 


6 


57.83 


.001 


.195 


+ 


Girls 


6 


42.56 


.001 


.172 


+ 


Farm Residents 


6 


31.83 


.001 


.179 


+ 



Table 35. Association between educational aspirations and ex- 
pectations and students’ reports of teacher encour- 



agement to go to college 








Sex and Residence 


d.f. 


X2 


P 


c 


Direction 

OfC 


Aspirations of: 


All Students 


3 


199.9 


.001 


.254 


+ 


Boys 


3 


105.4 


.001 


.258 


+ 


Girls 


3 


106.1 


.001 


.263 


+ 


Farm Resioents 


6 


38.8 


.001 


.254 


+ 


Expectations of: 


All Students 


3 


204.0 


.001 


.262 


+ 


Boys 


3 


113.9 


.001 


J274 


+ 


Girls 


3 


111.1 


.001 


.274 


+ 


Farm Residents 


6 


45.8 


.001 


.295 


+ 



Hypothesis 8: 

Students who acknowledge that a school counselor has 
influenced thek plans will tend to have higher educational 
aspirations and expectations than other students. 

An indirect indication of the influence of counselors has 
already been presented. In addition, all smdents were asked 
how much the school counselor had influenced their plans. 
Table 36 shows a small but statistically significant positive 
association between smdents’ reports of how much they had 
been influenced by the counselor and the level of their edu- 
cational aspirations and expectations. 

To get additional information on the influence of school 
personnel, counselors, administrators, and teachers who evalu- 
ated smdents were asked to indicate whether they had en- 
couraged specific smdents to go to college. This information 
was cross-tabulated with information concerning aspiration 
and expectation levels of the smdents. Table 37 shows that 
there was a fairly strong and positive statistically significant 
association between such encouragement and the aspiraticMis 
of smdents to go to college. The same was tme for college 
expectations. The association was stron^r for boys dian for 
girls. 

Of the boys who, according to the counselors’ reports, 
had been encouraged to go to college, 93% reported college 
aspirations and 89.4% expected to go to college. Among the 
girls, 86% of those who had been encouraged to go to 
college aspired to do so and 81.3% expected to go to college. 

Table 36. Association between educationsi aspirations and ex- 
pectations and students’ reports of counselor influ- 
ence* 

Direction 



Sex and Residence 


d.f. 


X2 


P 


C 


OfC 


Aspirations of: 


All Students 


6 


41.8 


.001 


.133 


+ 


Boys 


6 


30.3 


.001 


.157 


+ 


Girls 


6 


17.8 


.010 


.124 


-1- 


Farm Residents 


6 


15.9 


.020 


.144 


+ 


Expectations of: 


All Students 


3 


24.7 


.001 


.105 


+ 


Boys 


3 


9.8 


.010 


.093 


+ 


Girls 


3 


20.9 


.001 


.138 


-1- 


Farm Residents 


6 


3.9 


.700 


.074 


+ 


* Students who reported that their school 
were excluded from this comparison. 


had no 


counselor 



Table 37. Association between educational aspirations and ex- 



pectations and counselor’s report of encouragement 



to go to college 
Sex and Residence d.f. 


X2 


P 


c 


Direction 

OfC 


Aspirations of: 


All Students 


9 


83.1 


.001 


.396 


+ 


Boys 


9 


50.7 


.001 


.429 


+ 


Girls 


9 


37.7 


.001 


.382 


+ 


Farm Residents 


12 


31.7 


.01 


.417 


+ 


Expectations of: 


All Students 


9 


63.2 


.001 


.359 


+ 


Boys 


9 


43.1 


.001 


.409 


+ 


Girls 


9 


28.2 


.001 


.343 


+ 


Farm Residents 


12 


19.2 


.150 


.339 


+ 
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Hypothesis 9: 

The pattern of school subjects chosen by a student affects 
his educational expectations. Students who have taken 
many college preparatory courses are more likely than 
others to have college expectations. 

To test this hypothesis, students were classified in ac- 
cordance with the number of semester hours of elective aca- 
demic courses that they planned to complete by the end 
of high school. These data were then cross-classified with 
educational aspirations and expectations. Table 38 indicates a 
fairly strong and statistically significant positive association 
with levels of aspiration and expectation. That is, the more 
elective academic courses planned, the more likely the stu- 
dent is to have college aspirations and expectations. 

This finding supports the hypothesis. 

The relationship between the pattern of vocational courses 
taken and educational aspirations and expectations was also 
analyzed. Table 39 shows a small but negative association 
between the number of semester hours of vocational courses 
planned and both educational aspirations and expectations. 
This relationship was weakest for farm residents and was 
not statistically significant for them. 

The data support the hypothesis concerning the relation- 
ship of academic courses to collegiate aspirations and expec- 
tations. 

Table 38. Association between educational aspirations and ex- 
pectations and planned number of semester hours of 
elective academic courses 



Direction 



Sex and Reaidence 


d.f. 


X2 


P 


c 


ofC 


Aapirationa of: 


All Studenta 


12 


750.7 


.001 


.441 


+ 


Boya 


12 


445.1 


.001 


.467 


+ 


Girla 


12 


299.9 


.001 


.407 


+ 


Farm Reaidenta 


12 


241.9 


.001 


.435 


+ 


Expectationa of: 


All Studenta 


12 


677.3 


.001 


.432 


+ 


Boya 


12 


341.5 


.001 


.430 


+ 


Girla 


12 


326.4 


.001 


.430 


-f 


Farm Reaidenta 


12 


206.4 


.001 


.417 


+ 



Table 39. Association between educational aspirations and ex- 
pectations and planned number of semester hours 



Of vocational 


courses 








Sex and Reaidence 


d.f. 


X2 


P 


C 


Direction 

OfC 


Aapirationa of: 


All Studenta 


12 


50.7 


.001 


.127 


— 


Boya 


12 


73.0 


.001 


.209 


— 


Giria 


12 


30.3 


.002 


.140 


— 


Farm Reaidenta 


12 


15.2 


.200 


.120 


0 


Expectationa of: 


All Studenta 


12 


48.8 


.001 


.128 




Boya 


12 


35.6 


.001 


.152 


— 


Giria 


12 


45.3 


.001 


.175 


— 


Farm Reaidenta 


12 


7.6 


.900 


.088 


0 



Hypothesis 10: 

Participation in vocational agriculture courses in high 
school tends to be associated with low educational aspira- 
tions and expectations on the part of boys. 

To test this hypothesis, we made a special analysis of the 
relationship between extent of participation in the vocational 
agriculture programs and the levels of educational aspirations 
and expectations of boys in the 16 high schools that offered 
vocational agriculture. Boys who indicated that they would 
have 4 or more semesters of vocational agriculmre by the time 
they finished high school were classified as full participants. 
Boys who indicated that they would study vocational agri- 
culture for 1, 2 or 3 semesters were classified as partial par- 
•cipants. The rest of the boys were classified as nonpartici- 
pants. 

The data indicate that in the schools where vocational : 
agriculture was available, boys with no vocational agriculture 
tended to have somewhat higher educational aspirations and 
expectations (table 40). However, the full participants 
tended to have higher aspirations and expectations than the 
partial participants. The differences were not statistically | 
significant but they were all in the same direction. G>nse- 
quently, we cannot completely reject the hypothesis. 

Hypothesis 11: 

The limited educational resources of the small rural high | 
school tend to be associated with low educational aspira- ■ 
tions and expectations of students attmding these high \ 
schools. 

To test this hypothesis, the percentages of students aspiring : 
to different levels of education were tabulated according to 



Table 40. Educational aapirationa and expectationa of boya by 
extent of participation in vocational agriculture 
coursea 



Higheat Level 




Pet. with thia Aapiration 




of Education 


Total 


Vo. Agr. Participation 


Aapired to 




Full 


Part 


None 


High School 


8.3 


6.6 


11.5 


8.1 


Buaineea or Technical 










School 


15.4 


18.8 


18.9 


11.4 


Attend College 


17.9 


19.3 


21.3 


15.4 


Bachelor’a Degree 


28.9 


26.9 


24.6 


32.4 


Maater’a Degree 


17.4 


17.3 


13.1 


19.5 


Doctorate 


12.0 


11.2 


10.7 


13.2 


Total Per Cent 


99.9 


100.1 


100.1 


100.0 


Number 


591 


197 


122 


272 


Higheat Level 




Pet. with thia Expectation 




of Education 


Total 


Vo. Agr. Participation 


Expected 




Full 


Part 


None 


High School 


13.7 


13.7 


15.7 


12.6 


Buaineea or Technical 










School 


14.4 


14.3 


18.2 


12.6 


Attend College 


23.8 


24.9 


23.1 


23A 


Bachelor’e Degree 


31.0 


30.2 


25.6 


34.1 


Maeter’e Degree 


9.8 


9.5 


9.1 


10.3 


Doctorate 


7.4 


7.4 


8.3 


6.9 


Total Per Cent 


100.1 


100.0 


100.0 


99.9 


Number 


571 


169 


121 


261 



size of school. This was also done for educational expectations. 
With one exception, the results were inconclusive for both 
boys and girls for all levels of educational aspirations and 
expectations. The exception is that a fairly strong negative 
product-moment correlation (r = — .447) was found be- 
tween size of school and the expectations of boys to obtain 
a bachelors degree. This means that boys in smaller schools 
were more likely to aspire to such a degree. L* view of the 
lack of association for all of the other relationships, further 
data would be required before this finding could be accepted 
as a basis for expecting a negative relationship in other 
samples. 

The data fail to support the hypothesis. At the same time 
sufficient information to formulate an alternative hypothesis 
of a negative relationship is not available. 

Personal factors 

A number of personal factors may influence educational 
aspirations. From a sociological point of view, the two 
aspects of primary concern are intelligence and self-evaluation 
of ability. 

We have relied on self-reported grades as an indicator 
of intelligence. Of course, grades depend on attitudes and 
effort to a very appreciable extent, yet grades also reflect 
effective intelligence if not the basic potential of a student. 

Hypothesis 12: 



These data support the hypothesis that students with 
higher reported grades are likely to have higher educational 
aspirations and expectations. 

Hypothesis 13: 

Among students with high school grades, those from 
farms tend to havff lower educational aspirations and ex- 
pectations than others. 

The levels of educational aspirations and expectations did 
not differ much between farm and nonfarm students with 
high grades. 

Among the farm students with low grades, 30.6% com- 
pared to 19.4% of the nonfarm students aspired to at least 
a college degree. Not only did a substantial minority of farm 
students with low high school grades aspire to high educa- 
tional goals, but many of them expected to attain these 
goals. Of the farm students with low grades, 23.8% expected 
to obtain a bachelor’s degree compared to 18.1% of such 
nonfarm students. Farm boys had higher levels of educational 
aspirations and expectations than farm girls. 

These data do not support the hypothesis. 

Hypothesis 14: 

Students with a high self -evaluation of academic ability 
tend to have higher educational aspirations and expecta- 
tions than other students. 



Students with high school grades have higher educational 
aspirations than students with lower school grades. 

Table 41 shows a fairly strong and statistically significant 
positive association between the level of students’ reports 
of their grades and their educational aspirations and expec- 
tations. TTiis was true for the total, for boys and for girls 
and for farm residents as well as for others. The strength 
of the association was stronger for boys than for girls. 

Among the top students, those who reported having re- 
ceived mostly As or mostly As and Bs ( presumably also 
the most highly intelligent students), 97.9% of the boys and 
85.5% of the girls aspired to go to college and 96.8% 
of the boys and 79-6% of the girls expected to go. Among 
the students who received mostly Cs and Ds, Ds, or Ds and Fs, 
there was little difference between the sexes. Slightly more 
than half aspired to go to college and a slightly higher per- 
centage expected to go to college. 

Table 41. Association between educational aspirations and ex- 
pectations and students’ reports of grades on last 
report card 

Direction 



Sex and Residence 


d.f. 


X2 


P 


c 


OfC 


Sex and Residence 


d.f. 


X2 


P 


c 


Aspirations of: 
All Students 


6 


401.4 


.001 


.340 


+ 


Aspirations of: 
All Students 


18 


36.7 


.010 


.222 


Boys 


6 


364.9 


.001 


.433 


+ 


Boys 


18 


43.9 


.001 


.347 


Girls 


6 


141.2 


.001 


.293 


4- 


GIris 


18 


19.9 


.400 


.222 


Farm Residents 


6 


120.2 


.001 


.324 


4 


Farm Residents 


18 


14.9 


.700 


.243 


Expectations of: 
All Students 


6 


314.8 


.001 


.312 


4 


Expectations of: 
All Students 


18 


48.7 


.001 


.261 


Boys 


6 


285.9 


.001 


.401 


4 


Boys 


18 


51.3 


.001 


.380 


Girls 


6 


129.2 


.001 


.288 


+ 


Girts 


18 


30.2 


.050 


278 


Farm Residents 


6 


99.2 


.001 


.304 


4 


Farm Residents 


18 


21.6 


.300 


.296 



The relationship between the levels of educational aspira- 
tions and expectations of a student and his or her score on 
the academic self-concept scale was analyzed. 'The higher 
the academic self-concept, the higher the level of aspirations 
and expectations (table 42). The relationship was stronger 
for boys than for girls and for nonfarm than for farm stu- 
dents. 

These data support the hypothesis insofar as nonfarm 
residents are concerned. The results for farm residents «e 
inconclusive. 

Occupational Choice 

In contemporary America, educational and occupational 
attainments are closely related. It is well known that entrance 
into and successful careers in the elite occupations require a 
high level of education. Much less attention has been given 
to the influence of occupational preferences and choices on 
educational aspirations and expectations. 

Yet there is little doubt that the development of a sense 

Table 42. Association between educational aspirations and ex- 
pectations and score on academic self-concept scale 

Direction 
ofC 



+ 

+ 

0 

0 



+ 

+ 

+ 

0 



ERLC 
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of identification with an occupation tends to affect the at- 
titudes of a person toward related matters, especially toward 
education. It seems reasonable to expect that students who 
have made firm occupational choices will plan to obtain the 
type and level of education required to enter and succeed 
in the occupation. 

It is acknowledged that evidence from many studies indi- 
cates that the occupational choices reported by a substantial 
proportion of high school students are tentative and subject 
to change. Nevertheless, even tentative occupational plans 
may influence occupational aspirations and expectations. 

The results of tests of hypotheses relating to occupational 
choice follow: 

Career commitments of farm boys to farming 

Hypothesis 13: 

Farm boys who are planning to farm tend to have lower 
educational aspirations and expectations than other farm 
youths. 

To test this hypothesis, farm boys were classified as 
planning to farm if their answer to question 28, "What 
occupation do you think you would like best when you are 
30 years old?” was farmer or farm -manager and if, in addi- 
tion, their response to question 30 on the classroom question- 
naire indicated that they thought that the chances were at 
least 50/50 that jhey would actually be farmers or farm 
managers when they reached age 30. Farm boys not meeting 
these rather stringent requirements were classified as not 
planning to farm. 

Contrary to expectations, we found that 80.1% of those 
not planning to farm and 81% of those who were planning 
to farm aspired to go to college. (These percentages include 
the first three rows in table 43). Fifty-seven per cent of 
the farm boys not planning to farm and 57.5% of the farm 
boys planning to farm aspired to at least a bachelor’s degree. 
There was a difference with respect to aspirations for gradu- 
ate work; 29.2% of the farm boys with nonfarm job plans 
aspired to take graduate work compared to only 10.7% of 
the farm boys who were planning to farm. Data concerning 
expectations followed a similar pattern although expectations 
were somewhat lower than aspirations. 

It appears that there is support for the hypothesis only 
if graduate level education is taken into account. 

Hypothesis 16: 

Farm boys who plan to farm place less importance than 
farm boys who do not plan to farm on the academic 
aspects of education. 

To test this hypothesis farm boys planning to farm and 
not planning to farm were compared with respect to the 
num^r of semester hours of elective academic courses planned. 

Farm boys who planned to farm intended to take an 
average of 4.3 elective academic courses in high school, com- 
pared to 3.2 hours for farm boys who did not plan to farm. 
The difference was in the opposite direction to that expected, 
but it was not statistically significant. The data do not sup- 
port the hypothesis. 



Hypothesis 17: 

Farm boys who do not plan to farm compare about equal- 
ly with nonfarm boys in importance placed on academic 
and vocational subjects. 

The plans for taking the academic and vocational courses 
of farm boys who do not plan to farm and nonfarm boys 
were compared. Table 44 shows that farm boys not planning 
to farm and nonfarm boys intended to take practically the 
same number of elective academic hours. However, there 
was a difference in vocational subjects. Farm boys not plan- 
ning to farm intend to take an average of 6.5 vocational 
hours compared to 5.2 for the nonfarm boys. This difference 
was significant at the .001 level. Consequently, the hypothesis 
was supported with respect to academic courses but not with 
respect to vocational courses. 

Work plans of farm girls 

Hypothesis 18: 

Farm girls who are planning careers in addition to or 
instead of homemaking will place as much importance 
on academic and vocational subjects as do nonfarm girls. 

To test this hypothesis, a comparison was made between 
nonfarm girls and farm girls who said "yes” when asked: "Do 
you plan to work after finishing your education?” The data 
in Table 45 show very little difference between the average 



Table 43. Commitment to farming at a career and educational 
aspirations and expectations of farm boys 





Aspirations by 


Expectations by 


Highest Level 


Plans to Farm 


Plans to Farm 


of Education 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


Graduate Work 


29.2 


10.7 


16.6 


6.7 


Bachelor’s Degree 


27.8 


46.8 


29.2 


37.8 


Some College 


23.1 


23.5 


29.8 


28J 


High School Only 


19.9 


19.2 


24.5 


26.6 


Number of 










Respondents 


503 


47 


483 


45 


Table 44. Academic 


and vocational courses of nonfarm boys 


and farm boys who do not plan to farm 






Farm 


Nonfarm 






Item 


(hours) 


(hours) 


X2 d.f. 


P 


Average Elective 










Academic Hours 


4.3 


4.2 


10.3 14 


>.70 


Standard Deviation 


3.0 


3.0 






Average 










Vocational Hours 


6.5 


5.2 


58.1 4 


<.001 


Standard Deviation 


2.9 


2.7 







Table 45. Academic and vocational courses planned by fami 
and nonfarm girls who planned to work after fkilsh* 
ing their education 



Farm Nonfarm 



Item 


(hours) 


(hours) 


Z 


P 


Average Elective 
Academic Hours 


3.8 


3.6 


.36 


>.05 


Standard Deviation 


2.2 


2.2 






Average Elective 
Vocational Hours 


4.4 


4.3 


.11 


>.05 


Standard Deviation 


2.4 


2.8 
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number of elective hours of academic courses planned by 
farm and nonfarm girls who planned to work after finishing 
their education. This was also true with respect to the average 
number of vocational hours planned by these girls. 

The data support the hypothesis. 

Farm residence and occupational choice 

Hypothesis 19: 

Compared to their rural nonfarm peers, farm students 
tend to be retarded in stage of occupational choice at- 
tained, e.g., relatively fewer of the farm students will 
have made a definite occupational choice. 

Data concerning the proportions of farm and nonfarm 
students who specified a career choice do not support the 
hypothesis. More farm (81.4%) than nonfarm (77.5%) 
boys named a career choice and the differences between farm 
and nonfarm girls were negligible (table 3). 

Data concerning entry occupations do not support the 
hypothesis either; more farm than nonfarm smdents of both 
sexes named an entry occupation (table 4). 

Hypothesis 20: 

Farm students are less likely than rural nonfarm students 
to have made a realistic appraisal of the possibility of 
attfdning declared occupational objectives, e.g., those who 
indicate preference for a high status occupation tend to 
be less aware of the requirements for entry such as edu- 
cational preparation. 

To test this hypothesis we analyzed the relationship be- 
tween a student’s preference for professional or technical 
occupations at age 30 and the levels of his or her educational 
aspirations and expectations. 

As anticipated, there was a fairly strong positive relation- 
ship (table 46). At the same time, it appears that a sub- 
stantial number of students who would like to have pro- 
fessional careers do ribt plan to obtain the necessary edu- 
cation. 

So far as residential differences are concerned, the evi- 
dence is inconclusive. Slightly fewer farm boys (57.9%) 
than nonfarm boys (599%) who had professional or tech- 
nical career aspirations expeaed to graduate from college. 
Among the girls, the residential differences were reversed; 
55.4% of the farm girls and 51.2% of the nonfarm girls 

Table 46. Association between educational aspirations and ex- 
pectations and preference for a professional career 



Sex and Residence 


d.f. 


X2 


P 


c 


Direction 
of C 


Educational 
Aspirations of: 


All Students 


3 


690.4 


.001 


.461 


+ 


Boys 


3 


288.7 


.001 


.432 


+ 


Girls 


3 


385.7 


.001 


.478 


+ 


Farm Residents 


3 


221.5 


.001 


.452 


+ 


Educational 
Expectations of: 


All Students 


3 


468.0 


.001 


.400 


+ 


Boys 


3 


170.7 


.001 


.354 


+ 


Girls 


3 


277.9 


.001 


.427 


+ 


Farm Residents 


3 


143.5 


.001 


.385 


+ 



who aspired to a professional or technical occupation expected 
to graduate from college. None of these residential differences 
were statistically significant at the .05 level. Consequcritly, 
it is not possible to reject the null hypothesis of no difference 
between residential categories. 

Parental vs. school assistance 
in occupational planning 

Hypothesis 21: 

Students {both farm and nonfarm) who receive little 
help from their parents in occupational planning turn 
to school sources for assistance. 

Parents were identified as helpful sources of occupational 
information more often than any other source listed in the 
questionnaire. To test the hypothesis, the responses of stu- 
dents who named parents as a source were compared to the 
responses of those who did not, to see if there were any 
differences in the proportions naming teachers or counselors 
as sources (table 47). For all sex and residential categories, 
students who named parents as a source of occupational 
information were more likely than those who did not name 
parents to report that teachers had been a source. The tendency 
was especially pronounced among students from farms. 

The same patterns of responses was found with respect 
to students’ reports that counselors had been helpful sources 
of occupational information. However, the proportions of 
students naming counselors were lower than the proportions 
naming teachers in every category of table 47. 

On the basis of the analysis, the hypothesis is rejected. 
Support was found for an alternative hypothesis that students 
who receive help from parents are more likely than other 
students to avail themselves of help from teachers and coun- 
selors. 'The data suggest that smdents who are out of touch 
with their parents also tend to be out of touch with other 
adult authority figures, at least insofar as occupational plan- 
ning is concerned. 

Hypothesis 22: 

Farm students tend to make less use of vocational guidance 
and counseling than rural nonfarm students. 

Smdents were classified by sex and residence and the 
extent of discussion with a school counselor noted (table 48). 
(Smdents who reported that their school had no counselor 
were excluded from this comparison.) 

Table 47. Teachers and counselors as sources of occupational 
information by whether or not student also named 
parents as a source 

Parents f'amed as a Source? 





Yes 


No 


Sex and Residence of Students 


% 


% 


Teache.^s Named as Source By: 






Farm Boys 


24.2 


10.4 


Nonfarm Boys 


16.9 


9.6 


Farm Girls 


22.7 


11.7 


Nonfarm Girls 


18.4 


14.1 


Counselors Named as Source By: 






Farm Boys 


6.6 


42 


Nonfarm Boys 


11.5 


a:j 


Farm Girls 


6.8 


3.9 


Nonfarm Girls 


10.5 


6.6 



The data ahow that somewhat higher proportions of farm 
than of nonfarm boys and of nonfarm than farm girls 

- had discussed dieir ^ucational and occupational plans widi 

— a school counseled. However, the residential differences were 
not stadstiqdly signtficanL Consequently, this hypodiesis 
was not supported by the evidence. 



TiM* 41. vSb Boni n mi dWMMPM in mImiI of dtociMfioii 
wMi counoolor 

ExIMII of DiOCIIOOiOff with COMMlOf 





Nona 


Soma 


Vary Modi 


Sax and raaidanca 


% 


% 


% 


Farm Boys 


54J 


41jt 


U 


Nonfaim Boys 


4fJ 


4S.2 


4j0 


Ram GMs 


4S4 


4S.2 


&4 


Moniann GMs 


4S.5 


47.2 


4.3 



SMMiCOl twt of I flW vs. n OfliOif n umiFinCiw 

Boys GHs 



Chi ■gusts 2S§ Mt 

d. f. 2 2 

P >JSO 



CONCLUSIONS AND IMPUCATIONS 



The following conclusions appear to be justified for rural 
Washington students: 

1. FHiifarinnal a^iradons and expectadons are very high. 

2. Tiadidonal hnn vs. nonbum differences in levek 
f d’^r^dnnal aspirarions and oqtectadons have disap- 
peared for girls and have apporendy been reversed for 
boys. 

3. There is stune evidence of less realism among farm 
than amnng nonkirm boys in a{^>raising die economic 
anH sdioiatship requirements for attainment of hi^ 
educational gpals. 

4. Educadonal aspitadon and expectadon levek are in- 
fluenceu by muldjde social, cultural and econmnic 
fiuttors. Aii^g others, these include family dreum- 
stances and norms, peer group culture, school experi- 
ences in die classroom and in extra-curricular aedvides, 
and self-appraisal of ability. 

5. Teachets and counselors have conaderable influence 
on the educadonal aspiradons and expectadons of a 
mincMity of students. 

lmi!>licatioiis 

With respect to social trends, the smdy indicates clearly 
that dme-honored values and tradidons are subjea to diange. 
Rural sociologists have been saying for 30 years or more that 
farm are becoming more and more like odier people. 

The findings <rf dus study indicate that dus trend has at 
last been consummated in Washington widi respea to die 
level of educadonal aspiradons and expectadons of farm boys 
and ^rk. 

It is, course, true that hi^ aspiradons, aldiough essen- 
tial for achievement, do not guarantee attainment of a desired 
gpaL Rather than devote further efftms to attempts to raise 
levek of a^iradons, emphask in rural Washington mi^t 
wril be shifted to providing die quality of educadon neces- 
sary to permit rural bq« and girls, farm and nonfarm alike, 
to attain thdr educadonal goak. Addidonal recognidon and 



encouragement might modvate students to become better 
schdars. 

Although providing high quality educadon k die primary 
fg»tk of die sdiook, die study provides evidence that teadi- 
ers and counselors sometimes do gready influence oocupadonal 
and educadonal plans of high school students. But we should 
not overlodc die contribudons of flunilies, peer groups, nor 
the personal experiences of students outside of sdiooL Con- 
struedve eflorts by sdiotd ^sterns to improve die quality 
of educadon will be more likely to sucr^ if they receive 
die support of parents and of students. Thk k most likefy 
to be obtained, I believe, if parents undetstand die gpok and 
approve the mediods to be used. 

In a I960 nadonwide study (9) as in thk study, a high 
ptopordon of the students in^cated preferences for profes- 
sion and technical occupadons and die authors tiered die 
opinion that these aspiradons are unrealistic because mudi 
smaller {wopordons of the current labor force were employed 
in diese elite occupadons. Thk k sdll true, but die number 
of professional ai^ technical posidons has been expanded 
many fold in the last quarter of a century. Furdier, the 
prospects for the future, as outlined 1^ the Bureau Labor 
Stadsdes in die Occupational Outlook Handbook are for mote 
professional and technical employment opportunides. In ad- 
didon, there k much evidence t^t die (xxupadonal choices 
of hi^ sdxxd snidents are tertadve and subject to change. 
A wide range of exxupadons may be attraedve to a ^edfic 
adolescenL The hi^ popularity of the pn^essicxis indicated by 
surveys may be due pardy to cpiesdonnaire format and cpiesdon 
wording (23). Gm^uendy, we should no*~ conclude that the 
cxrcupadonal expectadons c^ hi^ schoed youth are generally 
unre^sde It wcxdd appear dut thk judgment could only 
be made in individual cases and dien cxily on die bosk ol 
whether or not die student k making educadonal plans con- 
sistent widi hk alulity and hk cxxupadonal objective. 

Relatively few snidents indicated that diey had received 
very much assistance in cxxupadonal planning freun schoc^ 
ccxmselors. Thk faa indicates a need on the pan of schoc^ 
to provide more assistance to students alcxig cxrcupadcxial lines 
In the opinion of die invesdgator, die work of individual 
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counselors in assisting individual smdents would be strength- 
ened and made more meaningful if students who come to 
them for guidance had taken one or more systematic courses 
that provided them with a framework with which to inter- 
pret information concerning the world of work. 

So far as further research is concerned, there is a need 
for research in depth to ascertain whether students who do 
not do well in school can be rehabilitated as students or, 
as an alternative, induced to develc^ an interest in occupa- 
tional roles that do not require higher education. In my 
opinion, inquiries should be longitudinal in nature and should 



begin with young children, since it is quite likely that failure 
to do well in school reflects defeat and discouragement 
encountered while the child is very young, perhaps even 
before he starts to school. 

Another needed emphasis in research is longitudinal post 
high school studies to ascertain how much educational and 
occupational achievements are influenced by high school 
plans and expectations, by family circumstances, by self- 
appraisal of ability, and by other factors found in diis study 
to be related to levels of educational aspirations and expecta- 
tions. 



DISCUSSION 



Perhaps the most interesting finding of this study is that 
more farm boys than nonfarm boys in our sample lud high 
educational aspirations and expectations and the companion 
finding riiat farm and nonfarm girls differed little in edu- 
cational aspirations and expectations. As we noted earlier, 
diis result contradicts previous findings for farm and non- 
farm boys. 

There arc a number of clue< concerning possible reasons 
in our data. A partial explanadc. . may be found in the fact 
that the families the farm students in our study were 
wealdiier than many farm fanrjlJcs in the United States as a 
whole. The median incomes of die farm students* families 
in our interview sample were very similar to the nrwHian 
incomes of the families of our nonfarm students. Recent 
national statistics indicate rfiat the median 1964 incomes 
of all farm families in die United States ($4,166) were only 
a little more than half as high as those of all U. S. civilian 
nonfarm families, $7,924 ( 24). 

In view of die evidence of parental influence, pan of the 
explanation appears to be attrit^table to the faa that parents 
of farm students tended to be somewhat better educated than 
parents of nonfarm students. 

But this is not a full explanation. As noted earlier, we 
found somewhat higher educational aspirations and expec- 
tadons among farm boys and girls than among nonfarm teys 
and girls from low income families. In view of the rising 
costs of post high school educadon, these differences suggest 
that more farm than nonfarm students may have unrealistic 
expeoadons. 

Another farm vs. nonfarm difference that is difficult to 
explain is the finding thar farm students with low grades 
tend to have hi^er educadonal aspiradons and expectadons 
than nonfarm students with low grades. Rising college and 
university entrance requirements evidendy have not been 
taken into account by many of those who are poor scholars. 
*rhis unrealisdc appraisal is apparently more prevalent among 
students from farms than among other students. 

When we consider the possible interpretadon of the find- 
ings in reladon to other informadon, we may be jusdfied in 
inferring that the message concerning the need to leave 
farming has been heard and understood by the large majority 
of farm boys and girls. Furthermore, the concept of a college 
education as the favored upward channel to occupational 
success has apparently reached rural students, both farm and 
nonfarm. Many students (especially farm boys) are apparent- 



ly unaware that high school grades and substantial financial 
support are both usually necessary to attain a college educa- 
tion. Evidently, farm boys from economically and socially 
underprivileged homes tend to be less realistic than nonfarm 
boys from similar homes about the barriers between them 
and desirable educadonal and occupadonal ^nls. 

*1110 results of the analysis of ±e influence of the social, 
economic and cultural factors investigated were generally 
consistent with the hypotheses derived from the sociological 
frame of reference presented earlier. *rhe results support die 
findings of earlier studies by die author and odiers, that 
many faaors inrluence the levels of educadonal aspirations 
and expectations of hi^ school students. *rhere was clear 
evidence of parental influence. A student’s percepdons of 
the orientadons of his peer group toward ^ucadon have 
some influence on his aspiradons, and seif-concepdons of 
academic ability are important. 

Students who said diat most or all of their friends were 
from farms were more likely dian other smdents to have 
high educadonal aspiradons and expectadons. 

We did not find that the influence of any of these faaors 
was so strong that the influence of the others can safely 
be ignored. 

'The results indicate diat in Washington, the traditional 
conservadve views of farmers toward high educadon are no 
longer dominant. The educadonal values of the farm popula- 
don have changed and are not substandally different from 
diose of other residential segments of the populadon. We 
are not, of course, able to extrapolate our findings to other 
states, but it would be interesdng to learn if similar develop- 
ments have occurred elsewhere. 

The differences observed between the sexes widi respea 
to educadonal aspirations and expectations are similar to 
those found in previous smdies by the author and by others. 
Girls tend to have hi^ier school grades but they tend to have 
lower levels of educadonal and occupadonal aspiradons and 
expectations than boys. In my opinion, die explanadon for 
this is primarily culmral. I believe it is due to the expectation 
in contemporary American society that the man will be the 
main breadwinner, while the woman will give her main 
attendon to the roles of wife-mother-h(Hnemaker. 

It is true, of course, that most American women do work 
for pay at some rime or other in their lives but, except for 
the small minority who make career commitments to pro- 
fessional occupations, paid work roles tend to be supple- 
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mentary rather than primary. A typical patten is employment 
during the period between leaving school and marriage, widi- 
dtawal from the labor force while the children are small, 
participation in part-time employment while die children 
are of school age, widi the possibility return to full-time 
employment after the children are grown. 

The occupational expectations for females outlined above 
are evidendy communicated to girls at an early age. They 
are reflected in die occupational preferences of girls. Girls 
almost exclusively select ocaipations considered suitable for 
women, and relatively few girls aspire to graduate work. 

As anticipated, t^e was a negative associadon between 
the number seme s ter hours vocational courses and the 
level of educational aspirations and expectations. However, 
the associadon was not large; it was particularly weak for 
farm boys and girls. The failure of a pattern of vocational 
educadon in die hi^ schotd to dampen die educadonal 
aspiradons and oqpectadons of many farm students is prob- 
ably related to the generally high level of educadonal aspira- 
dons and ejqiectadons farm smdents already noted. 

The results failed to support the hypothesis that students 
in small schools would have lower educadonal aspirations and 
expectadons than those in larger schools. The explanation 
for diis, in my opinion, is similar to that already suggested 
with respect to die reladvely hi^ educadonal a^iitadons of 
farm boys and girls. Small communides are no longer ist^ted 
from dK main stream American life. Radio, television, 
newspapers, periodicals, die automobile and other forms of 
modem transportadon have largely destroyed the isoladon 

die small c ommuni ty and removed many, diou^ not all, 
of its impediments. The scfaotd and its curriculum, pardcu- 
larly over a long period, has certainly been a major influence 
in brin g in g the farm populadon and others who reside in 
small communides into conformity with the dominant con- 
temporary American values. In ad^don, we should note that 
very large numbers the adult urban populadon are migrants 
from farms. It is reasonable to believe that continued con- 
tacts between them and their kinfdk on farms may have 
played a major part in the diffusion of urban values and 
norms. 



Farm boys who are planning to farm luve reladvely high 
educadonal aspiradons radier than the contrary expecadons 
indicated by die researches of previous investigators. This 
fact suggests a realizadon on the part of farm boys who plan 
to farm that success in modem commercial agriculture re- 
quires a substantial educadon in order to keep up with scien- 
dfic and technological developments affecting agriculture. 

The great majority of boys and girls named an occupadon 
which diey would prefer to have when diey reach age 30. 
However, substantial propordons (44.1% of die Ix^s and 
32.7% of the girls) failed to name a specific entry occupa- 
don in response to die question in die classroom question- 
naire "What is die job that you think you will actually have 
when you start work full-time?” Previous studies by the 
audior in rural Washington have indicated that most rural 
boys and girls are aware that they will have to migrate from 
dieir homes and communides in order to obtain satisfactory 
employmenL Therefore, it seems likely that dilute to indi- 
cate a specific entry occupadon may reflect their lack of 
familiarity widi the employment o(^)ortunides they are likely 
to find when they do move. To smne extent, course, it 
may also reflect the generally unsatisfactory and imprecise 
state of knowledge of young people concerning the emjdoy- 
ment opportunity structure. Many bc^s and girls may be 
confused because of the lack of adequate information coupled 
widi half truths concerning the probable impact of tec^o- 
logical developments, especially automadon, on employment 
opportunides for unskilled and semi-skilled workers. 

The preferences for professional and technical occupa- 
dons indicated by these rural hi^ school students are quite 
similar to diose found in the nadonwide study. Project Talent, 
and in previous studies by the invesdgator and odiers. It is 
apparendy normal for high school students in our society to 
aspire to hi^ level occupadons. When we asked smdents 
questions that required them to appraise their chances 
attaining these high level occupadons, many scaled their 
expectadons downward. Yet almost half of the boys and 
girls who aspired to a professional or technical occupadon 
at age 30 indented that they thou^t that they would prob- 
ably or certainly attain their goal 
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